Routes to tour in Germany 

The German 
Wine Route 
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German roads will get you 
there - to the Palatinate 
woods, for instance, where 
2,000 years ago Roman 
legionaries were already 
growing wine. Each vine yiel< 
up to three litres of various 
kinds of wine, such as 
Riesling, Sylvaner, Muller- 
Thurgau, Scheurebe or 
Gewurztraminer. Grapes are 
gathered in the autumn but 
the season never ends. 
Palatinate people are always 
ready to throw a party, and 
wine always holds pride of 
place, generating 
Gemut/ichkeitand good 
cheer. As at the annual Bad 
Durkhelm Wurstmarkt, or 
sausage market, the 

Deidesheim goat auction and 
the election of the German 
Wine Queen In Neustadt. Stay 
the night in wine-growing 
villages, taste the wines and 

become a connoisseur. 

r 

Visit Germany and let . the Wine 
Houte be your guide. 
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1 Grapes on the vine 

2 Dorrenbach 
3 : St Martin 

4 ! Deidesheim 
5; :Wacheohejm 
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inly a miracle will halt 
missiles deployment 






kployment of Cruise and Pershing 2 
pssiles will go ahead at the end of 
nr despite demonstrations unless 
jjt a lasi-minute miracle at the Ge- 
ilks. . 

re have been requests for the de- 
pt deadline to be postponed 
](h West and East. ( East Bloc fo- 
ninislprs issued ail appeal front 
icdiflg in Sofia). 

lere any prospect of this advice 
token? If so, would prospects at 
a be improved? 

Idea of holding more talks rather 
cploying more missiles is not as 
as official Western spokesman 

Pershing 2 in particular marks a 
i the direction of a new technolo- 
od political dimension. 

* Soviet Union replies by de- 
g short-range missiles with even 
It warning, ns it has threatened to 
Je decision whether to press the 
« will increasingly be entrusted to 
tilers. 

i risk of a nuclear strike us a result 
technical or human error will in* 
t accordingly. 

many experts feel deploying 
ershing 2 has doubtful military va- 
■onccntnuing Pershing 2s in the 
>1 Republic of Germany also revi- 
d Soviet fears. 

^ risks have only, rcconlly been 
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"v Apparent to Western public opi- 
nd . ho doubt, to the powers that 

to abandon without Fur- 
pany negotiation points 
. daefed be something of a miracle 
a ’ & . n( * politicians cannot afford 

other words, neither the current 
K8 v wnment nor any other could 
^ ln 8at this stage for a postpone- 

EJ* Mcii credibility and impose 
jn: j; 0n Nat° that would take the 
fen 6 -k‘of break-up. Yet the 
E,k “ j Wou W he most unlikely to 
Ef® deadlines. 

F* 1 Bonn's allies were prepared to 

Wlon a??, such de ™and a further 
°uld arise. Would it be a sui- 


table rheans of arriving at a compromise 
after ail? 

Experience has shown" that 
compliance toward Moscow seldom 
pays, especially when Moscow is ap- 
plying the pressure. 

This applies in even greater measure 
to the abyss of mistrust that has opened 
up between the superpowers. 

But Western political options that will 
still be possible even once deployment 
has got under way carry greater convic- 
tion than such speculation. 

Three prerequisites would nonetheless 
first need fulfilling. 

The first point to be made, and con- 
vincingly, both to domestic and to So- 
viet opinion, is that the beginning of de- 
ployment, especially theTirst nine Per- 
shing 2s, must nor be equated with the 
deployment of all 108. 

It might properly be interpreted as a 
political signal, standing not only for 
Nato’s determination to abide by its de- 
cision but also for its readiness to take u 
more flexible approach. 

Even by the terms of the Nulo plan 
missile deployment is not due for com- 
pletion until 1988. Depending on the 
progress of further negotiations it could 
he slowed down or even scrapped. 

But that would only be credible if, se- 
condly, Western opinion and Moscow 
were convinced that Nato is well aware 
of the extra risks und would sooner 
avoid them. 

This is a reference to the risks thut 
arise as soon as quantity becomes quitli- 



Demonstrators in Bonn 

Several thousand antl-mlsslle demonstrators used this mock missile. to make their 
point in Bonn. The protest was part of e series against the deployment of Pershing 
2 and cruise missiles In the Federal Republic. Thera was no violence. (See page 3.) 

t Photo: Sven Simon) 


ty and it is no longer a matter of the first 
nine Pershing 2s or a few more. 

Nato must be no less emphatic that 
the Soviet build-up of SS-20s Is likewise 
an intolerable risk. 

Negotiations would need to be con- 
ducted to reach agreement on the num- 
ber of SS-20s that marked the transition 
from Soviet missile modernisation (of 
systems previously in being) to an addi- 
tional arms build-up. 

The third prerequisite is that Western 
public opinion mqst not succumb to. re- 
signation once deployment has begun. ; 

That; will be the time when it is most 
important to peacefully demonstrate 


Beirut massacre forces fresh 
look at peace-keeping role 


W ashington and Paris are taking 
good care not to say who they 
think is to blame for the bomb raid on 
the headquarters of US and French 
peacekeeping forces in Beirut. 

No-one knows for sure who bombed 
the US embassy in Beirut in much the 
same wtiy last April. The modus ope- 
rand! may mean the same organisation 
is responsible; but that is not certain. 

There is no shortage of possible qul- 
prits. They include just about everyone 
except the Christian militias and Israel. 

It could be Walid Jumblatt's Druzes 
or other Muslim groups in Lebanbn. It 
could be Palestinians, Gaddafi's Libya, 
Khomeini's Iran, Assad's Syria or, be- 
hind the scenes, the Soviet Union. 

That the two raids took place more or 
less simultaneously indicates experien- 
ced operators; that both US and French 
forces were attacked indicates that Iran 
might be responsible. 

Yet when one considers who is most 
likely to benefit, the answer is surely Sy- 
ria rather than /ran. The US military 
pressence is currently the greatest han- 
dicap facing President Assad. 


This is assuming that Syria's eventual 
aim in keeping the civil \var going in 
Lebanon and Syrian troops stationed in 
the country is gradually to assume full 
control over Us neighbour to the west. ■ 

The only logical aim of The bombing 
is to (jersuade America to withdraw its 
forces from the Lebanon, with Britain, 
France and Italy following suit. 

The US government has reacted 
promptly in ordering reinforcements to 
be flown in. So has France, With Presi- 
dent Mitterrand flying to Beirut. 

Neither plans to abandon their rold in 
Libanon. But what is It? To protect the 
Geniayel government? To enable all Is- 
raeli and Syrian forces to withdraw si- 
multaneously? 

Are they there to restore peace in the 
Lebanese civil war? To paVe the way for 
a wider peace settlement in the Middle 
East? 

Their role is improvised, the extent of 
their task'unclear and their prospects of 
success everi' more uncertain. 

(Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeltung 
for Deiiuchland, 25 October 1983) 


that the West will never be prepared to 
agree to or accept without resistance any 
further nuclear arnjs build-up, / 

If Bonn agrees to the Pershing 2 de- 
ployment go-ahead on these terms it will 
be in a good position to urge Washing- 
ton to take the Kremlin at its word more 
expressly and flexibly than in the past. 

The Soviet Union must in particular 
be given to understand that its many 
public offers cannot be taken seripusly 
as long as they arc not made at the Ge- 
neva talks. 

A further, point to be. stressed is that 
the deployment of the first Pershing 2s 
Hnd Cruise missiles cannot objectively 
and in the circumstances be said to war- 
rant any of the Soviet responses threate- 
ned. . 

Besides, threats of more and more 
weapons at some stage cease to have any 
further effect. 

Herr Genscher's talks with Mr Gro r 
myko in Vienna showed that Moscow 
too is still wondering what to do once 
deployment has got under w^y. 

Will Washington continue to aim for a 
compromise? There are Signs that it 
might. Officially the United States has 
said it is willing to continue the talks 
and possibly to withdraw missiles alrea- 
dy deployed. 

President Reagan has lately acted in 
greater moderation than might have 
been feared in the' wake of his speeches 
on and against the Soviet Union; 

Yet Mr Reagan’s past- rhetoric’ is still 
not past histo/y. Great effort will still be 
needed if the minimum of trust is to be 
restored that is essential if disarmament 
terms are to be possible. 

European governments in : general, 
and Bonn in particular, must succeed in 
urging Washington to go ahead and 
tpake the effort, . 

Only then can they hope, regardless of 
demonstrations, to keep iii touch with 
public opinion in the long term. 

Hans Gerlach 

( KSIner Stadt- Anzeiger, 21 October 1983 ) 
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■ 'T’he Federal Republic faces two dan- 

? erS ' ? ne is lhe Soviet b »d to push 
! [J e Americans out of Europe and end 

I the basis on which Bonn pursues a for- 

eign policy of balance towards East and 
| • West. 

i Th .f other * c, osely inter-related, invol- 

' ves l . hc P ro t«t movement This is a do- 
| mestic dispute which Nobel laureate 
| Heinrich BOM hopes will not become a 
religious war. 

! . 71, « , . ever b y means of which the So- 

viet Union hopes to come substantially 
i closer to its long-cherished dream of 
i pushing the Americans out of Europe is 
j tbe * ear of nuclear weapons. 

The Kremlin has proved extremely 
adept at concealing its political obiecti- 
I ve or creating a rift in the Atlantic pact. 

It has hidden it behind the debate on 
hmited war, missile speeds, overkill ca- 
pacity and a European balance of power 
including the British and French nuclear 
missiles. . -i 

! The Kremlin has naturally benefited ' 1 

; str °kes or good luck. It probably 1 

, n 1 reaI,se from the outset the politi- 1 

■j st 3 o7u" eS “ “ P by ,he ' 

; The West’s need of missile modernise - c 

lion could hardly have come at a more c 
| inconvenient moment for Nato E 

' Il wos nisi seen by Helmut Schmidt s 

i ana incorporated by him, Mr Carter, M 0 

O'scard d Eslaing and Mr Callaghan in 
the dual-track Nato decision 111 

H J7 r SCh ,T id( nnd Mr Ca "»8hnn aee- m 
ded the talks part or the decision to w 

™““ re ‘ heir Jeft-wing supporters, whe- 01 
rear Mr Carter accepted it in the expec- m 
alion or being able to pu t to good use at . 

h^ , n [ er ! nCe table us rai «iles that " r 
had yet to be deployed. de 

Missile modernisation came at an un- 
fortuna e juncture for the West because on 

— - f ^SNniatan fores- to 

railed the rafJficnrJon of Salt ■> as i rai 

, a~«„s° r SUbSeqUent arms sc ; 

u also dealt detente a serious blow ~ 
The result was disunity in the Weslern 17 

bit'S W a1 lhc dilTerences or * 

S o Amencans and Europeans the 

annnr'" V he Gern,<,ns - more readily Ant 

apparent than ever. y hav 

veTh!. n C ?,“!' S ' wh ° hl “‘ hoped lo lea- Slat 
ve the East- West clash behind them h„ n 

SS 

Sata.* 

They resisted and to this day remain 0? 
opposed to a reversion to the Easl-Wesi he,r 
confiict of old. which they felt Presiden , m ° S ‘ 
Rea^n symbolised more strongly than * 
President Brezhnev. 8 y han So 

The rhetorical aggression of President l *?f c 

oir« f an l P °u Mcy 0f slren 8 tb pursued to h 
olTset \yhat he felt was US Inferiority in Nc 

frShTa ™ Cl,ar ' V ' ap0ns ® a ™ *• to 25 
screw. They brought to the surface what ^ V 

had prevmusJy been concealed; ufeBb By 

£f Nafr ntr ? diCli0ns and ambl 8u«- ? ,anS - 
ties or Nato nuclear strategy. * terms 

Doubts as to (he credibility of lie World 
guarantees of protection prompted a re 1 111 
collection 0 r German sovereignty and maI ir 
German interests. Sy and detern 

The initial Russian refusal even to ^ 
consider Nato’s offer of talk/r,,^! The 
fuelled doubts and fears. her wor,d 

^ ,<nU l Sc 5^ dt ? enscd dangers ^ 

that Jay ahead in Moscow, in Washing- n ? e 

ton and at home. He undertook a move ^ '' " 
Jhat entailed risks merely suspected at ° Ut 
the time and now clearly apparent. Bul ' 

He Hew to Moscow in 1980 as a me- 
diator (a term he initially disclaimed; revofuti 
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The Soviets hide their hand 
behind the security debate 

nd persuaded rhe K ram lln * _ 


and persuaded ihe Kremlin leaders to 
agree to talks. 

y ru Ut J] e * lb f r he nor b is successor, 
f Chancellor kohl, met with similar sue- 
i cess in Washington. They failed to per- 
suade the Americans to make an offer 
, acceptable to the Soviet Union 

This sowed the seed or convictions 
that the Americans had overstepped the 
mark or the dual-track Nato decision 
and were to blame for the failure of the 
Geneva talks. 

This is a conviction most members of 
the peace movement and the SPD are no 
longer prepared to set aside. They fail to 
appreciate that President Reagan has 
moved some distance away from his ori- 
ginal viewpoint. 

TJe Russians likewise showed signs 
or flexibility once Mr Andropov took 
over the reins of power in the Kremlin. 
But their current behaviour leads one to 

be no more than a sh ° w 

The Kremlin naturally knows it can- 
not prevent the deployment of new US 
missiles in Europe. But if the Russians 
wanted, they could soon come to terms 

missiles!* i! ° f medium * ran 8® 

But they stand to lose nothing by wai- 
»ng un ,| the Americans have started to 
deploy their new missiles. 

Deployment will take time and can 

L bC U " de j! aken gradually. It is sure , 
to intensify divisions within Nato and , 

ZZ l ° f nnbl ° lh ' Ruslan" to 
score points in the propaganda war. 

Evcn lf tlle Russians don't expect the \ 


FT r° rdS hi,VC bccn exchanged 

, ■ Gcr . mun ~ American friendship 

e tnccmenninl or German migration to 
America nnd the laudable port Gornians 

States P ftyCd m thC hislory 0f lllc Uniled 

J?"* T e, * !ion of traditional tics of 
rncndslnp has no effect on demonstra- 

inOrt? mili ""' y inSlU " a,ions 

iheir families and facilities that look al- 

.hough they were i„ ene™. 


J peace movement to prevent (he deploy. 

mem of US missiles at the last minute 
• they may still hope that the Americans 
will first have to come to terms with 
their allies and with purls of US and 

Western public opinion. 

The Americans might he forced to ne- 
gotiate on the extent of deplovniLMil and 
lo make a number of prior concessions 
m Geneva. 

/" l h,? raeamime the Russians have 
gained an alibi for deploying new 
short-range missiles in Eastern Europe. 
This was planned in any case ns part of 
the Soviet arms build-up but can now be 
claimed as missile modernisation. 

They are also in n position to think 
over whether they want to help Presi- 
dent Reagan to secure re-election by 
means of disarmament progress. 

At the same time they are putting Mr 
Reagan to the test. They could always 
i n Ue ., 0r ,e . rm u s . “ s currently available, hut 
m ah probability they might do better. 

i hat is the aim behind Moscow's so- 
phisncatcd, exactly-dosed twofold stru- 

Whilc the Soviet Union lias threate- 
ned to abandon or udjqurn the Geneva 
talks, giving rise to fears of a fresh ice 
[jae in world affairs, Mr Gromyko and 
, s En « Bloc opposite numbers in Sofia 
have made the West an offer. 

They, have offered to. continue the 
talks even if agreement is not reached 
provided the United Stales and Nato di- 
« . W,lh !, ! e de P | oyment schedule 


So i shal | nol be dMl . ng wj(h (te 

X mT™ but whh lhe R rese "‘-' 


Kra can s »y for sure what ihe 

Kremlin s aims are in world affairs But 

a«umpt ons may be made by pu'ltL 

oneself in the Soviet leaders^ position 

nd not just thinking in terms of Wes- 
tern views on the Kremlin, 

By the Kremlin I mean not the Rue 

terns ofth mry Russianslhi "k mainly in 

SdSr mprob,tmMd ”“^ 

I mean the minute group, infinirrd 
mal in comparison with the public, that 

d w ZZ neS T COUree of foreign policy 
What, then, does the Kremlin want? ^' 

wJw thrce Possibilities. One is 
wor d revolution; the secqnd is war- and 
the third is hegemony. 

The answer most often given is th * 
first: world revolution. It is a ooinr hnp 
neout b yl0.000 speeches^"" 

at ?anfin?h S .T' d . revol “«'>n «em e d 
revolution i„ Gartnany. a„d Aust ria 


j 

Guessing what 
' the Kremlin 
really wants 

The writer, Professor Klaus Mcbnert, Is a 
journalist and author specialising In the 
Soviet Union and Chinn. 

Hungary, it has since receded into an in- 
creasingly nebulous distance 

, In their speeches Soviet politicians in- 
variably continue to refer to World revo- 
ution —. understandably so, given that 

- S based ,he fi«ion 
Of /hi h K ,j ,n i5 ,eadin 8 the nations 

saon ? rh; tOCOmmUnisn,and paradi - 
Besides, it is extremely convenient for 

rd’t&w^avS eVC,yWhere ' 

influencing both domestic and’f^ig^ 
policies of other countries. fin 

The main reason for the 

asTsM™ ? h ? rding W ° rld revolul '°n is, 
s i s e e It, the experience it has gained 

Whrhax f h Pre3dingCOramU „^ 

what has become of post-war Com 

zzJ5r?**» fr ° m the Ba,,| c 

to"™"" mi' I 


300ctohen^j 

Tli is move put Rrw w 

|er Ha ns- Dietrich Gens^u* 

d *n hi. talks with MrclS 
The cull for deplovm 

ncd '* e,ll, orscd not onh H 

; ,,ld ‘. hc movement 

; :rere^,S 0ri,yS “ P ^ 

;!!!; ^piwinent would, fe 
tmi'cccplah le other than ^ 
by a Soviet counter-conKj©.' 
i “H embargo on the deplo^ 

", n,, fitelurc of SS-20 missiK 

So il is up to the Russj31S[M 
, vc 'j] greater detail who, UKy^' 

dmess to unilaterally 7n& ; 

,e. ra "8c nussHes in their pmofj; 

0 p T hey have dcmonslrawd hi 

be W “ y ,n which they have L 

“diipt to the tenor ofopinios C ( 
-ik " y ' ,0 ' v . 1,dt? Pl are flirty 

si- jobbed into the Soviet couitt,, 

deral Republic. 

The peace movement suit 
will now feel encouraged ap,i 

ys would do well to take a cIoMfc 

Lit see whether the Soviet propwli 
seriously or merely intendedan 
i- °f htyiiifi blame ut America's ir 

i- The peace movement's nre 

blem is not one of accepting Cot 
i- support. It is one of assomiij 
a policy to he harmless and ofnli 
o lion in respect of Germany's i 

.1 dent options, 

1 Hint is nol even to mention i 
of saving the world; a combk 
-• German idealism, Christian ft 

I lulisiii and a new nationals 

fraught with problems for bod 
! and foreign affairs. 

DietcrSd 

t.SUildcuhchc Zcilung. 15 6r 

Moscow, can hardly be lernedn 
B'ng. 

What happened in China, hIb 
a few years after the Comnuu* 
over power the governmental 
al loggerheads with Moscow, os 
wise make any Soviet leader fo 
blessings of world revolution arc 1 
kcry. 

'Ihe second possibility 
Kremlin’s ambition, war,iso«ll 
not to go into in detail. Whalers 
nion one may have of Ihe Kk 9& 
ders, they are no fools. 

They are well aware that a 
war, even if they launch Ihe fa 1 
can only end in mankind, inch** 
Soviet Union, going up in a N® 1 
ferno of fire and contamination 
The Soviet leaders certainly ^ 
intention of committing suicide. . 

Thai leaves the third option- n 
consider the likeliest. H is tj* 
Kremlin’s objective is whaltl*^ 
Greeks called hegemony. 
Hegemony is its uim partly W 
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Missiles protests calm but 
testing time still to come 


emonstralions against the missiles 
have been marked more by prayer 
song than by broken windows so 
The rehearsed peacefulness on both 
jbas paid off. 

t logic dictates that a peaceful be- 
og to the demonstration season is 
Ljion to sound the all dear. 

closer deployment conies, Lhe 
^dominant will become the radicals. 
Epeaceful elements will become more 
jaied as the struggle becomes more 
ides. 

Steady some protesters are railing 
anst those who want to maintain con- 
si with the police. Contact means the 
jjpe.are kept aware of \vhat is taking 
|ce..There would be real trouble if 
ronistrations took place where they 
[not expected. 

jjw intentions of some groupings re- 
}l ihe unrest below the peaceful 
(face of the protest movement. 

Qne example is the Hamburg 
jeens/ Alternative List (GAL) which is 
j longer satisfied with non-violent 
Jckades of military establishments. It 
| called for a blockade of the gjant 
.bjjshers. Springer. . 

This would be not only un attack on 
f freedom of the Press, it would also 
sj(oy the consensus within the protest 
proem. 

pmty is fragile, in any case. There are 
sidy signs. of exhaustion because of 
f#zcof the campaign and the forms it 
J./aien. 

ftt the beginning of tho peace week. 


V Continued from page 2 

expects it to means security 
The hegemon, or leader, can do 
he likes in the area where hc excr- 
hegemony. 

ican do so without mobilising his 
forces nnd solely on the strength 
e overwhelming power hc wields in 
ifgemonial area, putting fear and 
filing into all and sundry. 

I fo achieve this objective the hegemon 
1 have a power monopoly; there 
J be no nearby rivals. That is why 
the United States out of Europe 
'c crucial first step the Kremlin must 
in the pursuit of hegemony, 
is also the main reason why I feel 
“is of sending the GIs packing is a 
mistake. “Get the boys home” is a 
spread sentiment in the United Sta- 
asitis. 

fit were to get the upper hand and 
^’s constant upsets with Europe, 
«allywith its major ally in Europe, 
jjoeral Republic of Germany, were 
Prompt Ihe United States to pull out 
^ope the Soviet Union would have 
time of it., 

is no such thing as a united 
Kremlin would no longer be 
hy a counter-hegemon but merely 
®teen medium-sized Western Eu- 
M States that would knuckle under 
ffwcow’s every Wish; ■■■'■ 

*y would naturally first protest, but 
j, ttralin would not have to order as 

Nte“ insleSovleUan,: to go on to 

^Germany that vy.as subject to So- 
5hn 1 f m0ny Germans .would feel 

Nski ^ under General Ja- 

1 • • l Klaus Mehnert. 

iStyligarter Nschrichten, 9 October 19&3) 


twice as many people turned out to 
watch national league soccer matches as 
took to the streets for demonstrations. 

The human peace chains, masquera- 
des, distribution of toys and banging of 
pots and pans are also confusing ele- 
ments. The demonstrations are only a 
step away from turning into a political 
happening. 

The public is still more impressed by 
the earnestness of the demonstrators 
than the devices they use to get atten- 
tion. 

The quest for the “ideal of peace” (as 
Hermann Hesse described it) deserves 
respect. 

But the peace drive calls for a compa- 
rison of reality and utopia. It calls for 
serious thought on the consequences of 
rejecting deployment — especially in the 
face of n new tide of demonstrations. 

Many questions would have to be rai- 
sed in the unlikely event that the de- 
ployment can really be stopped: 

• What would happen to Bonn’s cre- 
dibility and scope of foreign policy ac- 
tion if it went back on its word? ' 

• What cracks would develop in the 
foundation of security, the Western Al- 
liance, if Nato were forced to drop its 
dual strategy against the wish of most of 
its members? 

• What effects would the Soviet mo- 
nopoly in intermediate range missiles in 
Europe have in case or a political crisis? 

• What would remain' of* the arms con- 
trol instruments if the West were to re- 
ward the tripling' of Soviet SS-20 miss- 


iles during the past four years by unila- 
terally waiving a deployment of its own 
missiles? 

Businesslike discussions are impossi- 
ble at the moment. The absurdity of the 
arms race counts more than any political 
argument. 

The missile opponents rightly ask 
whether it is to be left to new and more 
missiles to maintain peace. 

The chasm will remain as long as the- 
re is no answer — a chasm between a 
movement that knows but one aim and 
politics that has to consider many 
aspects. 

The struggle for the best road to peace 
concerns (he nation as a whole, not only 
the demonstrators. What matters is the 
majority view. 

If the missiles are deployed — cer- 
tainly more slowly and in smaller num- 
bers than originally planned — German 
political stability will be put to the test. 

The important thing at that point 
would be to know what the majority 
wants: rejection of deployment or an ac- 
ceptance that would certainly be no 
more than lukewarm. 

Until then, the struggle over public 
opinion will grow fiercer. Friede. Friede 
tiber alles will remain the theme for the 
moment. 

But it is up to everybody to prevent 
this peace from turning into strife. 

The movement must continue to urge 
its followers to remain peaceful. The go- 
vernment must guard against both smug- 
ness and hysterical toughness. 

And the Social Democrats,, whose 
chairman, Willy Brandt, is due to ad- 
dress the Bonn demonstrators at the 
climax of their drive, m ust appeal to 
their commonsense. 

It will soon be known whether the ef- 
fort was worthwhile. There are many 
days left to this autumn. Qj cter 

> ' (Die Zcit, 21 October 1983) 


Economic performance under 
fire despite improvements 


C hancellor Kohl’s government is 
running into growing criticism over 
its economic policies. The criticism is 
not only from tho Opposition. 

Critics within the CDU say Kohl’s 
economic policy so Tar has boiled down 
to letting things run their course and 
hoping that they will gel better. 

A non-partisan organisation, Aktions- 
gemeinschaft soziale Marktwirtschafl 
has criticised the conservatives, for, 
among other things, lack of courage and 
political insight. 

This dissatisfaction comes despite in- 
dications that the economy this year will 
grow by about one per cent; that infla- 
tion is rising more slowly than expected 
and that unemployment will turn out not 
to be quite so bad as forecast. " 

ft is a criticism borne of unfulfilled 
hopis. Many pbople in industry are 
especially disappointed. 

They say that the changes have been 
in foreign and Internal affairs rather 
than socially and economically. 

Business got a shock when, instead of 
getting relief they.gol hit. ; ■ . 

Bonn put a surcharge on higher inco- 
mes and raised social security contribu- 
tions, half of which are normally paid by 
the employer. 

This was not what was expected from 
the “change” that has been widely talk- 
ed about. 

It must have come as a blow to Kohl 
when organised Catholic employers, of 
all people, said the conservatives were 


running the risk of losing public confi- 
dence. 

They State election In Hesse indicates 
that the employers might be right. The 
CDU lost ground. 

The mood thus seems to be worse 
than the situation, if one believes that 
even a one per cent growth rate is 
enough to bring about the "change". 

But nobody does believe it, particular- 
ly the ministers .involved, Count OUo 
Lambsdorff (Economic Affairs), apd 
Gerhard Stoltenberg (Finance). 

To overcome unemployment and con- 
solidate thejbudget a more acliye policy 
is needed,, , , . ,:.■■••• 

The chancellor will have to devote 
more . attention . to domestic than, to , fo- 
reign affairs. 

Political experts agree: the fate of the 
centre-right government will be decided 
by its economic policy rather than the 
missiles .issue. . ■, . r ■■ • 

Critics in the chancellor’s own party 
say, however, that Kohl’s, economic 
policy so far has boiled down to letting 
things take their course and hoping that 
they will get better. . • 

The Tact is that the conservatives give 
the impression of being more concerned 
with compromises; between their wings 
than with acute timely issues. 

The CDU' steering committee of- the 
national executive meeting in the middle 
of the month made it more than obvious 
that there is ,a considerable dissension 
about what to do. ■ Peter J Velte 

(SluUgarter Nachrichten, 19 October 1983] 


Government not 
keeping us 
informed — SPD 

T here is growing annoyance among 
senior Social Democrats, who accu- 
se the government of not keeping them 
fully informed. 

Against this background. Chancellor 
Helmut Kohl and the SPD parliamenta- 
ry leader, Hans-Jochen Vogel, are to 
hold private talks, their first in five 
months. 

The main topics are likely to be the 
possibility of limited political coopera- 
tion between government and Opposi- 
tion on Lhe deployment of new nuclear 
missiles; and economic arid social is- 
sues. 1 : 

Leaders of Lhe^ '-SPD parliamentary 
group are clearly disappointed over the 
chancellor’s attitude' towards the stron- 
gest Opposition party in the Bundestag. 

They say Kohl has failed to deliver on 
his promise to treat the Opposition bet- 
ter than he himself was treated while 
on the Opposition benches. 

- "What he is doing is exactly the op- 
posite," they Say. 

The fact is that Kohl’s treatment by 
Helmut Schmidt left plenty of room for 
complaint. The self-assured SPD Chan- 
cellor often made a point of demonstra- 
tively snubbing the then Opposition lea- 
der. ' 

He made it dear'Ln public that he did 
not consider Kohl competent and -did 
not regard him as a suitable discussion 
partner. 

Relations between the Chancellor, vo- 
ted in in March, and the new SPD par- 
liamentary leader, Vogel, were not bad 
in the early days. 

The relationship has worsened' since 
then, and people close to Vogel say that 
‘’the information we receive from this 
government is totally inadequate." 

Vogel says that the information on the 
Geneva talks lie receives from the chief 
US negotiator Paul Nitze goes far 
beyond what lie gets from his own go- 
vernment. 

The SPD parliamentary group is par- 
ticularly angry because that Kohl has 
not answered the letter' in which Sch- 
midt complained about Family Affairs 
Minister Heirier Geissler. Geiisler had 
described the SPD as "Moscow’s fifth 
column." 

Talks between Kohl and the SPD that 
do take place are unsatisfactory, says the 
Opposition. 

The SPD concedes that Kohl's tone is 
friendly and sometimes even cordial. It 
also concedes that he always has a bottle 
of good wine haiidy. But the opposition 
maintains that he avoids specifics. -- 
The Chancellery denies this; It says 
that Kohl has not only talked with Vogel 
but also with Willy Brandt and with 
Egon Bahr. 

. It blames the problems with informa- 
tion on security matters on Vogel him- 
self. ' ’■ ■ • 

The Chancellery’s , contention is that 
Kohl offered to keep the SPp opposi- 
tion leader, informed but that there are 
things the Greens cannot be let in pn. ... 

It says that Vogel assumed a "somer 
what stubborn ai?" and turned the offer 
down because the Greens were exclud- 
ed. 

Those around Kohl say that “the SPD 
receives ample official information, 
especially from the Foreign Office." . 

. A Kohl confidant says: “This is wh^t 
the chancellor wants," . 

Claus Wettermann 

' (Kfllner Sladt-Anzelger, IS October 1983) 
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¥ n a few months’ lime the upper eche- 
A Ions or Bonns foreign service will 
have changed almost beyond recogni- 
tion. Foreign Minister Hans-Dietrich 
oenscher is planning a major reshuffle. 

; affect bolh state secretaries at 
the Foreign Office and, among others 
f Bonn s ambassadors in Washington’ 

; an&S. LOndOniROme ' T0 ^ 

One significant change will lake 

whe'n “I I he beginni "8 of n«t month 
when state . secretary Berndt von Sta- 

den s job is taken over by Andreas 

Meyer-Landrut, Bonn's man in Mos- 

„nrt| e h. VOn S « e " was not due 10 "Ure 
uniii he was 65 next June, but he evi- 

i demly wanted to step down at a time of 
his own choosing. 

! is generally acknowledged as one 

o the most brilliant analysts in the Ger- 
i hian foreign service. 

dentVareL 110 * be rctirinfi after Pres >- 
dent Cars tens stale visit to the USA a 

German 0 ! h ' S WOrk QS coordi ™‘°r of 
German- American relations. 

a recent conference of Oerman 

ambassadors in Central America and 

the Caribbean held in San Jos6, Costa 

| Participants and journalists cover- 

‘ h mee i ,n 8 were given a final di s - 
Play of von Staden's skill. 

dav s e nf r in!t! nl ' i ' S "" ,marised ‘he three 
ays of talks in a speech that needed 

not a word changing; it could have 

boen sen. straight to the press, word for , 

Herr M cyer- Ltindru t, who at 54 is in 1 

years junior, is weli-known fo h " , 

latM re e ad?n. R ^ Sian - S “ boy in TnlIin ". C 

- 

asw 1 ^ • 

Herr Meyer-Landrut is now reearded 
m one of the best-qualified experts on m; 
the Eaat, which (he Wall Street Journal be 

ft 

zrpFZttXEZ * 

Foreign Office in Bonn. * he oui 

Gei l Scher has ar ™nged with US P 1 
Secretary 0 f State George Shultz for the 1 

new stale secretary to fly to Washinoinn sln 

11 

sSErSSvP* = 

SsStF^slsS 

oi me Bonn delegation to the Hekintl r W 
review conference in Madrid. ° rC( 

Herr KastI has seen service in Paris, Unit* 


K “ ,,T: °" ,0 mm - r — - — 

I PEOPLE P 

Changing faces in the 
foreign affairs team 

lenos Aires. AeunniA. u _ 


e Aires ’ Asunci6n - Moscow, 

i If^u t0n and Bra silia. From 1963 to 
1966 he was press secretary to CDU Fo- 

5 Bonn MiniSlCr Gerhnrd Schr0der ^ 

When Herr Genscher told Mr Gro- 
myko in Madrid this summer that Herr 
Kas I was going to be the next ambassa- 
dor to Moscow the Soviet Foreign Mi- 
nister seemed to be well-briefed on him. 
His combination of considered deter- 

ramed°h a< n “ ,biBly and lou 8 hn «s has 
earned him respect. 

The ambassy in Washing, on is argua- 
hly more important still. When Peter 
Hermes leaves Washington to take over 

SSllteS ad u o‘ he Valican his Place 

be taken by Gilnther van Well 

Herr van well, 61, is felt hc , |]0 

deal man r or the job. He has licadni 
NewYhT" dcl f 8 “ lion 'he UN in 

New York since 1981. 

He was previously { , long-serving 
state secretary and Foreign Office „ 

s?Esrr-“ : ^ 

$?zz£irj2ztsi, 

«n Europn-Archiv in 1976. m 

Backed b y Foreign Minister Gcn- 
cher and keenly encouraged by K'lrl 
Carstens, then Opposition leade/in the 

H erbert Weichmann, who has died 

81 Of. was fin* of Ik. : • . . 


ilW*. 

'ii'irfci 


AXa. «7,, wa, one of the brand old 
men of political life in the Federal Re 
public of Germany. c ,.™ e ™ Re- 

In Hamburg, where he was burao- 

bid m/T '? 65 l!, 7l. he was dJb- 

* ■ v be Pruss,an Hamburger, and not 
hai,ed r *»n the former 

Prussian prevmce of Upper Silesia. 

He earned this accolade by virtue or 
p ls “mbination of iron discipline . 
Prussian characteristic on which he ’in 

aSSpffizss 

Sa«-«=5= 

fnr^H 6 " Ihe , Nazls took over he was 

United^^utls^^ 


ow, Bundestag, Herr van Well made a num- 
I to ben of forthright political points. 

in nr h!! l ° safe 8 uard the position 

of the divided city m t l le f nce of cons . 

ro- w* 1 Soviet attempts to sorten up the 
West s stand. The Soviet lenders were 
err not amused. rL 

sa- But Moscow still hud to come lo 
d w,t 1 h * m as a Bonn negotiator 

Z York. 8 ' UniU!d N " ti0 " s New 

' aS W P H r iS j °T b ' n NeW York wi!l •<» Huns 

i^ e nw UUle ^ h,a8Cr * who is kccn on 
the UN appointment. Herr Luuten 

;er schlager has been the other slate sccrc- 

er mry at the Foreign Office since 1979 

CC 11‘V T ,edBcd 10 Iwvc worked 
most efficiently. 

■« h ; ,n ' r in , ^“»i". chitiu. 

He h.u h " S f “ lhcr W!ls a diploma. 
n »e has a reputation lor being a hard 
worker with a conceptual talent. 

8 thc 'llN lhe ™ nl World a 

,,lc UN he will be ublc to nui hi. s 

i. PrchenMye knowledge of foreign irude 

S inlemnlionnl ninnetnry policy 

e “ l,d . Nl > r 'h-Souti, ttmiirstognodu^. 

to l J ,C !' orei8n om “ will go 

’ do , -tf' wl, “ k curr «"tly tunbus- 
I , innkyo. Herr Blcclt, 55, is „ 

.htaffhwS? ul whom ,,crr 

,, ",, C n h f " s , bcc . n “ Head of dcpnrtnicni. 

He IIk- “""'S 8 and CSCE '“goliator. 

He combines thoroughness and « prin- 

Former mayor 
of Hamburg 
dies at 87 

nomi« m n riCa ’ 44 ’ he ^ludid ecp- 
nomics. On qualifying he set up in busi 

In a i948 a he C ° UnSe - ,0r>n ^York. 
in 1948 he was persuaded by Social 

Democrat Max Brauer, Hambure’s n« 

post-war mayor, to return to Germany 

Au'dhomce 85 PreS,dem " f ^ 

Finance^snd^Y a Pi iointed Senator for 
UipE *■ d a er n,ayor * These were 

he sa?d PPI ’cl‘„ yearS ° f hls life ’ “ De sliny," 
S-'i, i av f " ,e an opportunity to d e . «. 
vefop all the talents that lay dormant in wh 

wa f S a . Wi ^ cn Elsbeth ' who survives him. in ( 
was an economics araduai* anw u- A 1 

n-ainstay. Asked wha^obbt's he had Pa, 
The Weichmanns were active, amus- * 


Mmm nuclear deterrence policy bus 

deep moral and political 
parts of the Federal Repub- 
have grown that American nu- 
|B||^^P'gSBeapons are a danger and not u 
Ion. 

m Office Andreas M0y«ZvSi mood is stiU nowhere near being 
in Bonn ^ ittnlia! political majority. But it 
, , jltow that the reasons why Ameri- 

y. d “PProach to probing meihan 30 years ago brought tacti- 
■ningiuiilion an( j negojiaiiojj rradear weapons lo this country 

f’h ! . C w S . P . ea !f S 1 .^ apanese - Rte [been forgotten. 

ne.se .ind, like Herr m ^ ^ clear that the idea of nuclear de- 
a mime for himself as head oft ice must be explained all over 
.in IMufschlandpolitik , in both political and military-stra- 
tile Foreign Office. ^ 

nerr Genscher will also !« p. any discussion about peace and 
to Bonn Jtlrgen Ruhfus, S3, ik| [)(y, one argument is certain to 
ambussador in London. Hm| ge at some stage. It is that Nato 
nils a reputation for mikinjflB. !|oo many nuclear weapons and 

suy, for being knowledgabia 1 reduce the size of its field nrsenal. 
his ability to hit on an apt 1 1 means tactical nuclear weapons, 
phrase. ^ p 0 j nl appeares to have been 

Like Herr KastI he is a form jbed. Defence ministers of the nu- 
spokesmun for the Foreign Oil r planning group (NPG) have been 
served first in Geneva, Dab ting near Ottawa in their usual au- 
At hens before being appolnirii 5 get-together, 
sudor to Kenya. jiey will have considered a report 

He was then un assistant leaf [together by a group of high ranking 
pnrimcn! at the Foreign Offw hans and soldiers from various Nulo 
being seconded to the Chanwfr curies. 

lice under Helmut Schmidt, si Ws report says that the number of 
was head of the foreign polio! nuclear warheads in Europe 
mem. He is to he responsible! W be reduced by a third. 


[uclear deterrence policy 
in a political crisis 


pnru.se. ^ p 0 j nl appeares to have been 

Like Herr KastI lie is a fora jbed. Defence ministers of the nu- 
spokesmun for the Foreign Od r planning group (NPG) have been 
served first in Geneva, Di» ling near Ottawa in their usual au- 
Alhcns before being appoint 0 get-together, 
sudor to Kenya. jiey will have considered a report 

He was then un assistant itri [together by a group of high ranking 
pnrimcn! at the Foreign Offia bans and soldiers from various Nulo 
being .seconded to the ChanctCr otries. 

lice under Helmut Schmidt, »S Ws report says that the number of 
was head of the foreign policy! itil nuclear warheads in Europe 
ment. He is to he responsible! W be reduced by a third. 

Hi ird World ut the Foreign Oflisgto™ all, the Dutch hud nutde a 
His place as ambassador in lift'd keeping the question on the 
will he taken by Rildiger ran Wife when the Nato double decision 
who Inis enjoyed h imself as arawbelng discussed in 1979. 
in Rome .since 1981 after a sii® 1 * main motive was that Nato's dc- 
Mint nl the UN. |» strategy might be called into sus- 

His place in Ilnly' will be takta®on for excessive reliance on nuclear 
filar I Jilin, who has latterly kipns. 

■sponsible for cultural diplomaq.lR^usc of the strength of feeling, 
tor increasingly hit by spendinjw«w agreed lo withdraw 1,000 war* 
Friiiw-Joclien SchOller will Imwkfrom Europe. That was done long 
Irom Brasilia to Paris. Many iif- But the chance to win back some 
will remember his days as a f#by this action was comprchensivc- 


■ »■ iom,i in runs, ninny a- 

wiii remember his days as a fa 
head of protocol. Lg- 

Ileir Schdllcr studied at tbtS*®* Americans, obsessed with the 
»e so Is sure to feel as at honw :i^> decided that the withdrawal pro- 
as Herr Lnhii, who is married coverage by radio and te- 
lian woman, will in Romeftyitff<«?®. aJ same time us Russia was 
(Uie weiL * nt0 Afghanistan would only 

— -Ff fa American public into think- 

President Carter was being too 
Moscow. 

nuclear weapons have been 
Q inception or the alliance the 

element of the pact. 
are more than 6,000 American 
" Held weapons in Western Eur- 

■ r , . J‘^^^K lldins4,000 »n the Federal Re- 
■ # Western 1 Europeans were not 

T ace P l them. They are a wanted 

^!° r Art1erican guarantees in Eu- 

mm,: x mL 'f ' a st ory that may sound ironic. 

fwiB’ * Mrl y days of alliance prepa- 

tae Pfench Marshal de Lattre 
anx ’° us 

Kington’s nuclear weapons 
for operation if Western 

° n the American 
Herbert Weichmann... Brad, f y ,ed 0encral 

who returned, ifuco: ! . at ? r that thi ? us 

J, H. ,»,*&" 1 J° ,n,n8 Nal ° from 

ing and stimulating MflSE k. the’ bttinnin. the co„tra- 
A m«ra b „ of fc.M ’aSm America and its Euro- 
Party for over 50 years, he Partners have arawn The orob- 

first SPD regional conferw«.^«has stillto be soi^d • • P 

tliakf hafnin U. IitK'iIB' Ci.^ 


Herbert Weichmann... 
who returned. iPhoio*: SvenSto*^ 

J. H. (Jarchingf r 2, Bui^ 

ing and stimulating company 
A member of the Social 
Party for over 50 years, he 
first SPD regional conJFcren £f * 
night before hc died. Thomas W 

(Mannheimer Moigr*. B ° a ^ 8 


iTh e ° DeS0lved - ‘ 

ruled out increas- 

r ranventional strength to the 


point where they would not be depen- 
dent on nuclear weapons against the 
Warsaw Pact forces, which are highly 
armed in conventional terms. 

At the same time they wanted 
assurance that no nuclear war would be 
limited to Europe, and wanted the US to 
maintain it£ nuclear threat. 

So America’s nuclear weapons be- 
came a stopgap for the inability of Eu- 
ropeans to defend themselves either 
with nuclear or conventional means. 

For the Soviet Union, this may have 
remained credible so long as America 
had a clear nuclear superiority. That 
time is long past. 

Since the end of the 60s, Nato has 
followed a flexible strategy. Its essence 
is to have the means to defend against 
any aggressor tit for tat. This not a strate- 
gy to wage a nuclear war. 

The role of nuclear weapons should 
be limited to both preventing any war, 
and to deterring the Soviets from using 
any of their many nuclear weapons. 

So it is logical for Nato to make it 
clear that old nuclear battlefield wea- 
pons are no longer regarded as a stopgap 
for insuficient conventional defence. 

It has long been suggested in Ameri- 
can specialist literature that most of the 
about 2,150 nuclear howitzer grenades 


D efence Minister Munfred Wiirner 
says rumours that Pershing miss- 
iles or purts of Pershing missiles have al- 
ready been delivered to the Federal Re- 
public are wrong. 

Wluii is in doubt is what stage the se- 
condary arrangements have reached. 
That is, the wherewithal for the storing, 
maintenance nnd operation of the missi- 
les. The question is how much has al- 
ready been installed. 

[1 appears that preparations have rea- 
ched the point where, in Defence Minis- 
try words, the missiles would be ready 
for operation by the end of 1983 follo- 
wing any Nato decision to deploy them. 

It follows from this that preparations 
for deployment must be almost com- 
plete by, at the latest, November 21, 
when the Chancellor delivers his policy 
speech in the Bundestag to confirm de- 
ployment. 

This deduction can be drawn from the 
official list of technical steps. This year 
alone, about DM200m has been spent 
on infrastructure for deployment. 

Bonn is committed to paying fpr 26.54 
per cent of the Nato budget, so it must 
pay about DM50m. 

The American Embassy in Bonn and 
the American military in Frankfurt point 
out that the missiles must not be delive- 
red before the Bonn policy speech. 

Details of the infrastructure needs 
and backup arrangements will be dis- 
cussed at the Nato winter conference in 
Brussels. That leaves only a few days for 

the technical operation. 

But it will be achieved because in the 
meantime the mobile transport equip- 
ment and the automatic, electronic stee- 
ring, safety and maintenance installa- 
tions will have been delivered. 

Old launching pads have been conver- 
ted for the Perehing 2, whose range or 
about 2,000 kilometres is about three ti- 
mes as far as the Pershing 1 . 
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(Cartoons'. Mitropolous/ Frankfurter Allgemeine Zcl fungi 


should be withdrawn. They have ranges 
of between 20 and 30 kilometres. 

And with the planned modernisation 
of air defences — here the American 
system Patriot should replace nuclear 
Nike — many more nuclear warheads 
would become superfluous. 

In addition, nuclear mines are so 
politically controversial that the alli- 
ance could otily benefit by their remo- 
val. 

The ministers at Ottawa have many 
possibilities to demonstrably reduce the 
number of field weapons. An expe- 
rienced American observer, Lynn E. 
Davis, two years ago said that' 2,400 
could be pulled out. 

At least as important as reducing the 
number of nuclear weapons themselves 
is certainly the explanation that in fu- 


The nuts and 
bolts of a 
missiles site 


m 





All that, of course can’t happen over- 
night. This' leads one to think that the 
armaments element of the double deci- 
sion has already been achieved before 
all the possibilities of the negotiations 
element' have been exhausted. 

Pour years ago,' op portents of de- 
ployment' pointed out that in the run up 
to an absolute decision on the missiles, 
financial and technical 'commitments 
could result in military developments 


lure the use of nuclear weapons to secu- 
re peace could not be avoided. Neither 
is modernisation. 

The nuclear age is not yet a half cen- 
tury old. So it is still too early to answer 
the historically meaningful question of 
whether nuclear weapons can prevent 
conventional war. Up until now, they 
have appeared to have safeguarded 
peace. 

Naturally, that is not their only achie- 
vement. But, it shows that the under- 
standable worry, that we are at the mercy 
of these weapons. 

The ministers would be well advised 
to take up the challenge of the critics of 
nuclear deterrence and give a clear poli- 
tical answer. 

Wafther StOlzle 

(StuilgBrl«r Zeilung. 1 $ October 19831 


which might restrict the decision- making 
scope of the politicians. 

The Ministry of Defence points out 
that special groups on both bilateral — 
between Germany and America ^ and 
Nato levels ensure a constant flow or in- 
formation between the military and poli- 
ticians. 

This had particular merit in view of 
the fact that the Bonn government had 
no inspection or verification rights Over 
American sites. 

There are two bodies coordinating 
constitution: the Special Consultative 
Group and the High, Level Group. 

The. most senior Bonn representatives 
are, at a bilateral level, special envoy 
Friedrich Ruth from the Foreign Office 
and Bundeswehr General Tandecki of 
the Defence Ministry. 

In addition, the American,. Ejnbassy 
points out that there is full agreement 
between, the German and American 
positions. 

• -Also, Bonn says, 1,000 nuclear tactical 
weapons have been withdrawn in accor- 
'dance -with conditions attaching to. the 
Nato double decision. :■■■■■ 

However, that js considered far too 
few by opponents of deployment. 1 
1 The state of preparations and pol itical 
will in Bonn leaves no doubt about the 
intention of the West to ; go ahead with 
deployment. Nothing too spectacular 
can now be expected in G?nrtva. 

If full deployment takes place, 108 
Pershing 2 (all in the Federal Republic) 
and 464 cruise missiles (96 in the Fede- 
ral Republic) wilj be installed. Where, 
exactly, is still being kept secret. , 

Spiegel magazine .has said that Heil- 
bronn, 1 Mullen gen and Neu-Ulm are 
among the sites: So far, that has not 
been denied,. Ra ;„ erBilrcbatli! 

(Druisches Allgemclnes Soiuiiagjblaii. 

Ifii October 1983) 
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Another energy crisis still 
to come, warns coal chief 
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A nother energy crisis has still to 
come, says Karlheinz Bund, chair- 
J n ? ai ? of the German Coal Mining Asso- 
ciation and outgoing chier executive of 
j Ruhrkohle AG. 

J Al , the annuai coal conference in Es- 

• !. en ’ l 0n lhe eve of coal talks in 

Bonn, he outlined the coal industry’s 

hopes, fears and expectations. 

j He still feels the mines will continue 

j to play an important role as an energy 

J and commodity supplier in the years 

j ahead. 

! . n ^ ( J he -gd* ?r two past Oil crises 

j lends. Herr Bund s vision of a bright fu- 

ture for coal no more than moral sup- 
! port. r 

i Domestic coal from the Ruhr and the 

I Saar may suddenly have been cheaper 

S * , f l f , ' e . r 0,1 or gas; but it won few in- 

mistrial friends as a result. 

! . Coal stockpiles have grown steadily 

j S1 "ce 1959 and, oddly enough, the 

mTd V Q7n ate i, haS ■ increased s^ce the 
j mid-1970s when. ,n the throes and af- 

' term nth of oil pnce rises, it might have 
been expected not to. 

j Stockpiles now stand at a record 36 

| million tonnes. Over the past 26 years 
I have av «raged 17 million, since 

r i al 6, ' QVer!2S tonnes. Including 

statutory reserves. ® 

Yet oil and, ga$ have grown steadily 

eXp f Slve - £oil.ta by. no 

cheap and certainly not th? Iqcal pro- ' 

fl C, ' tal ,n le ™ s or thermo! units nil 1 
and gas are now even dearer. 

As a percentage of primary energy r 

Sharc has declined 

Sd .00“ 1 b "‘ COi,l ' s * h « *■ H 

The gap was bridged by cncrny-savina l 
and by using „ alura | g ' s i, 

power mstead. So even during the oil 
orovIdSTT 15 1,01 d0nc t0 ,ht se curity 

X p :«s^,. s, " , indu ^ ^ b - £ 

.nd^tryhae been in the doldrums^' 

’ -Still, in its case, the. decline in nrrle™ ^ 
*°9\. to power steel furnaces 

-^besaidtohaeecome^ Rl 

rni j:“ t yw lhe steel industry bought 30 1 1 
.7.5 million less than the year before hin 

£ , i97s the z 

ly. "• — 7 million tonnes respective- Do 

% 

cuS th " tapaCi,y . W0 “ ,d hafe to b ? P-l- 

Powcr^tiST^/Stn 0 EfL? 

doubt Chat they will continue to play a fonn 


Herr Bund called for coal’s share of 
energy consumption (roughly n 
nnh and, as he put it, a reasonable and 
surely not exaggerated proportion) to be 
maintained as a statutory requirement. 

In other words, there must be no 
changes in the tonnage of coal to he or- 
dered by power stations until 1995 by 
, the terms of the long-term contract with 
power utilities. 

Domestic coul would still account lor 
less than 30 per cent of power output 
the percentage in which it is generally 
acknowledged to be most economic 
irom the power stations’ point of view 
Mining spokesmen say coal prices are 
unlikely to have an inflationary effect 
even if a partial stop is put to imports of 
cheaper foreign coal. 

. That, they say. would make electric 
power between three and.4.4 per cent 
dearer, and since energy accounted for a 
mere four per cent of industrial over- 
heads and less thun two per cent of hou- 
sehojd expenditure, this extra cost was 
unlikely to make too much difference. 

The mining industry j s banking on 
steel manufacturers keeping to the terms 
of their contract. It expects steelmakers 
to negotiate a new contract when the 
present one expires in 1988 to ensure 
long-term coal supplies. . , 

In other words, the steel industry must 

cn3l l N Vi° bU n German and "01 import 
coa! Neither Bonn nor the steel industry - 

, too enthus^stjc aboul , h(U ideH f , 

lnevl . !flblv meBn Bonn being 
xpected to continue subsidising the di|t . 
rerence m price between inexpensive I 

=c;S. C01l ‘ and lllC b 


y 'T’he outlook for the German steel in- 
X dustry goes from had to worse. Now 

Thvi nS t0 . Z CT&C ,llC s,ccl div 'S'ons or 
jThyss.cn and Krupp have to all intents 

J kind purposes been abandoned the entire 

industry looks like facing collapse. 

, ' ans M t0 | s,rcuni| i , ic the industry huvo 
f ^ Hll . ed llN a,0 »g the line, and new ideas 
and prospects are nowhere in evidence 
The steel industry is back where it wmi 

but Sr ° : COnsidcring ^organising, 
leading , tIOnS arC WOrse ’ with ‘hree 

na„ d ^ d r s r“ 0nthebrin ^ ofn - 

The rerorm proposals envisaged set- 

and Kmnn° effici l m * TOU &- Thyssen 
and Krupp were t0 be merged (Q f J rm 

Wit - h Sa,Zgil ‘ Cr ’ K, ^kn er 
and Hoes ch forming a Ruhr group. 

among the prospective 
Rhine group companies got olT to a 

R u °h d r S B r art ’ bUt 11 . WaS soon c * ear that the 
Ruhr group was doomed to failure 

aoar!%li ■. C0 ^ Pfln / ?S were ^o far 
apart. Salzgitter in Pelrie and Salzgitter 

Donmmd.'" ^ ^ 

They felt the distance between them 

C«7„d\ disadvanU8ei "^ b »"To 

- d kjlJPP ' and after a ^w dis- 

P E a Vh he r^ er f ' p,an was delved. 

-JEach of the three ts now trying to sur- 
vive .on us own, and staff are being laid 
S™.' WOrk? ; . bU « d °w„ ,n swiff suc 

Worldwid? surplus capacily beduvll, 

public' !e of il G e US " y ' ,n ,he Federal ^- ! 

pupbc Of Germany about . 60 million 1 

SlCeI 8 year oofW he, man ufa c- 1 
tyred, but only qbou.t 35 million cap be , 


This subsidy can amount to as much 
as one billion deutschemarks a year, de- 
pending on the level or world market 
prices. 

That is Bonn's worry. The steel indus- 
try s is that its share of the extra cost will 
continue to hit overheads, milking it 
even less competitive thun foreign 
steelmakers who don’t have this extra 
f cost laclor to accommodate. 

J The only market in which the coal in- 
, d »slry can hope to make headway is the 
heating market, in which oil, gas and 
electricity continue to command over 80 
percent. 

Coal, like piped heating, has to be 
content with a mere seven per cent of 
the healing mnrket. 

In terms of healing costs and calorific 
values, converting healing units from oil 
to coal has long been a sound idea. 

But (he cost of conversion puls con- 
sumers off, coal spokesmen argue. They 
would like to see government subsidies 
to meet, say, 25 per cent of conversion 
costs. 

They would encourage consumers to 
go ahead and use coal ugain. Govern- 
ment and local authorities ought also to 
set a good example and use coal-fired 
central heating. 

By converting to coal they would use 
un extra five million tonnes a year. 

Hopes of piped heating proving a ho- 
nunza forcqul scent to have been dispel- 
led. Klaus Bottc of Suurhorg l-crowUr- 
me a piped healing company, estimates 
additional demand at between 2 and 2.5 
millioq tonnes by 1991. 

Current demnnd is a mere 1 .0 million i 
tonnes, but the extra is very little when : 
compared with the s |„mp j„ demand ( 
irom the steel industry. 

It is even less when viewed in the con- t 
ext of current coal uutout of 9tl million i, 

tomes a yettr. which seems destined l" ,j 

hi mt by between six and 10 million 
tonnes at the forthcoming Bonn talks. 
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bvernment’s slowish haste 
| on privatisation 


Proportion ol toMiiiiSjp 
In Germany 23.5 2$!$, 


Yet coni remains depended 
puhhc sector and on sectonij 
inlliicncc, such as power uiifim; 

Shots in the arm can coraif 
of subsidies such as the suat 
electricity bills or investmestp 
paid shifts in which the mu 
w-.»rk. 

They can also take the shape 
lution.s such as import bans is! 
ceil lives. 

The coal industry still fci 
sell as a basket case, goinj ui 
yernment with cap in hand. ‘Id 
joh to do us suppliers andafei 
ns inexpensively ns possiHi' 
Bund says. 

"We arc duty hound to plij; 
in the economy, just as the ari 
:,re committed to mainiainingiL' 
German coul. 

“ I lie umlioritics have a cwu 
to rnlfill, and that is whatihicw 
try and the economy as a bM 
them to do.*’ 

I.t'twfiardSpH 

I-SlutinjricrZcilunf.jOat 


Plans for steel 
merger are 
shelved 

steel in the EEC 


Producllpn 
88 % of 
EEC output 


Share of EEC 

# ln 
(mid 1980-beg. 1983] 


Germany 


J^nce IJ 
Jrltaln 

^ G 

Others is 


r J° tbe industry has no choice hm t 0 
retrench, and in principle there are three 

^inwichlteould^^^ 

* , !.® llI f d b f to marked forces but 
subsidies falsify the true position fom 

panies lhal are financially weal bul in 
aases Jiave the most advanced 
away" faci,i,i « would be swept 

i?w Th i g0 . Vernmenl «uld lay down the 

law ordering each company 1 0 cT, pro? 
duction to a specified level. That would 


amount to nationulisulion in i 
name. 

• independent experts could & 
a concept combining niurgersul 
nalisaijun to make the induing 
I he reform proposals of. a o’- 
years ugo were a step in thistfitf 
I Bonn will not allow ihefirtioj* 
go ahead, mid lor good reasoi&D 
cond is ruled out on gruunditff 
pie. The third seems dcstinediofe 
on the egoism of the compand 
ed. 

Whut is left? At present is ^ 
though all Gcrmun steelmakers** 
ing on going it alone. 

If what happened in the case®* 
Saarstahl is any indication, 
continue to administer financi*^ 
the arm from time to time.p^P® 
an impossible state ofafiaiis- 
Now and again mention bJJ 
the reform proposals, bul 
shows such warnings to be ^ 
than window dressing. z. 

Roughly three billion 
of taxpayers* money has beeflP 
into Arbed to prevent a coUiF^, 
steel industry in the Saar. 
have plans been in sight- 
Besides, companies that 
seem sure, to shed much j 
than would be necessary if seu»* 
gers were agreed. JjH 

A ray of hope has reapprt^ 
Ruhrstahl AG, a merger 
Hocsch und Krupp, has 
ted. It could at least mark tie Wy 
of a solution to the problem- 

. ..Kim*** 

•! tNnrd^uZfilunj.li 0 ^ 


I oner Bonn privatises state- 
I companies and sharehold- 
•tter, some coalition members 
destag would say. 
ance Minister Gerhard Stol- 
determined to stick to the 
id narrow of a thorough and 
approach to a complex issue, 
sions would be reached over 
of the people concerned, he 
pealed. 

Ifstasy lo understand why coalition 
^ire so keen on privatisation. The 
u of direction in government poli- 
Jld be demonstrated strikingly by 
jug shares in some state-owned 
paoy or other. 

uo still holds a near-majority stake 
[tba, the power conglomerate. It 
id quickly sell off some of its hold- 
ill could also privatise state-owned 
b. 

in* such move would be tangible 
<cre of the government’s determi* 
polo allow private enterprise greut- 
jmy and to restrict public sector 
rjtks lo the absolute minimum, 
pi experts in the parlinmentary pur- 
plnd al : the Finance Ministry have 
idy found out that privatisation, al- 
P basically an attractive issue, is 
pitable case for clarion call treat- 

^ it looks as though everything will 
|}j?d in its own good Lime, starting 
pbmh with the annual white paper 
JdnDgovernment holdings. 
prStoltenberg may take a first step 
^direction of privatisation late this 
V early next. He will then probu- 
Mide details of privulisation plans 
fe years ahead. 

|*9 arc unlikely to amount lo a 
Ocular wave of privatisation like 
tyfi Bonn launched over 30 years 
There will be no visions of Ger- 
f « a nation of shareholders. 

'peqence does not encourage u re- 
l of the Vo/ksaklie concept of- 
J for the common man. The time is 
JP 4 fora large-scale sell-out. 

state-owned companies arc 
|hiitg, but more aren’t. There will 
I? rash, to buy shares in Suarbcrg- 
2 AG, the Saar Mining Co., or 
Wer AG, the steel und shipbuild- 

jQUp. 

“ finance Ministry is taking good 
Ml to as much as hint at the names 
rely candidates for privatisation. 


/lillneretaOMnjdfltr 


But the government’s shareholding in 
two or three leading companies could 
be reduced without difficulty. 

Top of the list is Veba AG, the power 
and chemicals giant in which Bonn re- 
tains a 44-per-cem stake. The other 56 
per cent is held by about 700,000 pri- 
vate shareholders. 

Veba is reputed to be a sound com- 
mercial proposition and has no need of 
the additional safely ensured by a go- 
vernment shareholding. 

So the government could readily re- 
duce its stake, offering some stock to 
company staff as a token of its determi- 
nation to encourage capital accumula- 
tion by the working man. 

Another favourite for privatisation is 
Lufthansa, in which the government 
still holds a 75-per-cent stake. There is a 
widespread view (hat such a high per- 
centage is unnecessary. 

There are plans to increase the air- 
line’s capitalisation from DM900m to 
DM 1,200m. If the government were not 
to increase its holding, its percentage 
would decline accordingly. 

Then comes Volkswagen, which was 
largely privatised to a fanfare of publi- 
city in 1961. But Bonn still holds 20 per 
cent of VW stock and could hive some 

off. ... 

It would liuve to reach agreement 
with the Land government in Hanover, 
which also retains 20 per cent, and to 
amend legislation stipulating lhu( divi- 
dends from these holdings must be re- 
mitted to the Volkswugen Foundation. 

If these three were to start the ball 
rolling it would be no more than a mpd- 
esl start despite their size. Bonn directly 
and indirectly holds a stnke in over 900 
companies. 

This figure includes corporations 
witii special legal status, such as the 
railways and the Post Office, t>ul it does 
not include holdings of less than 25 per 

cent of a company's stock. 

They range from Salzgitter AG, in 
which Bonn holds a 100-per-cent stake, 

to the Pressed ub-Wirtschafls-GmbH, or 
Press Club canteen in Bonn, in which it 
holds a DM1 0,000 stake. 

Vereinigle Industrie-Untemehmun- 
gen AG, or VIAG, is a conglomerate 


with a turnover exceeding DM7bn. 
Smaller fry include Bundesanzeiger 
Verlugsgesellschaft, the publishers of 
the Federal Gazette, or the Deutsche 
Film- und Femsehakadcmie GmbH in 
Berlin. 

All these holdings make sound sense 
(or have done in the past). Changes will 
need to be given careful and detailed 
consideration. 

Even keen privatisers are well aware 
that no-one is going to buy Salzgitter or 
Saarbergwerke and that the government 
cannot just leave them in the lurch. 

Catastrophic regional unemployment 
would be an obvious consequence. 

Yet the aim of privatisation cannot be 
to hive off flourishing units and retain 
problem cases. 

The various divisions of the Salzgitter 
group by no means all come in one ca- 
tegory. The Peinc-Salzgitter steelworks 
and the Howaldtswerke-Deutsclie Werft 
shipyards in Hamburg and Kiel are in 
the red; other companies are making 
good money. 

The Bundesbahn is a notorious loss- 
maker, but Schenker & Co., the rail- 
ways' road freight and forwarding sub- 
sidiary, makes a profit. 

Asset strippers must take care to en- 
sure that the operation does not end up 
by burdening only Bonn and what is 
left of the company. 

The banks are a law unto themselves, 
especially the Kreditanstalt ftir Wieder- 
aufbau, or Reconstruction Loan Credit 
Corporation, in Frankfurt. 

The same cduld be said of the Deut- 
sche Pfandbriefanstalt, a credit foncier 
corporation, and its fellow-mortgage 
and loan corporation the Deutsche 
Siedlungs- und Rentenbank. 

All three can claim to perform special 
functions for the Federal . government 
that cannot simply be takep over by pri- 
vate enterprise. 

But the claim cannot be made- with 
equal validity for thepi all. Privatisers 
will clearly sink their teeth into them 
sooner or later. 

It needn’t even be u matter of ideolo- 
gy to any great extent. There Is a 1969 
budgetary regulation stipulating that 
Bonn must only retain stakes in compa- 
nies in specific circumstances. • 

There must be an Important govern- 
ment interest at Stake and the. govern- 
ment’s aim must not be 'Capable of 
achievement better or more economical- 
ly by any other means. 

These provisions are laid down in 
Bonn government regulations. They are 
not just part of the election manifestoes 
of the Christian or Free Democrats. 

, - •; ; • . ■■ ■ . i. i. - ; 

Heinz Murmann 

(KOlner Siadt-Anzeiger, 15 October 1983) 


Stock markets 
ignore 
Gulf threat 

A yatollah Khomeini's threat to blo- 
ckade the Persian Gulf if need be 
has dealt a blow to (he upsurge or opti- 
mism on world stock markets. 

But it hasn't made the slightest diffe- 
rence to the fundamentally positive out- 
look on the current stock market situa- 
tion. 

Bullish markets marked time this 
summer, but most bankers are confident 
the prospects of further gains have im- 
proved. 

This presupposes u further reduction 
in interest rates soon in capital markets, 
a further decline in the dollar's ex- 
change rate and further headway to- 
ward economic upturn in Germany. 

Then, and then only, can forecasts of 
higher company profits come true. 

Delb nick & Co., the Cologne ban- 
kers, feel the German share market has 
a backlog of roughly 20 per cent to 
make good before normal levels are 
reached. 

But what shares stand (he best chance 
of growth7 Bankers’ views differ on this 
point. 

Stock market outsiders .are often the 
companies that register the most specta- 
cular gains, at least for a time. At the 
moment they certainly include AEG- 
Telefunken. 

AEG, last year down to under DM30, 
is now back to DM83, a quotation that 
makes conservative brokers shake their 
heads in disbelief. 

They have been no less surprised by 
the 20-per-cent increase in the price of 
Hoesch shares over a mere handfgl of 
days. 

Talk of a golden autumn among job- 
bers refers not to speculative shares but 
to the overwhelming majority of blue 
chips. 

Nearly all brokers recommend Sie- 
mens as a share that is still one or the 
cheapest in Germany in terms of its PE 

ral * 0 ' j 

They also say Daimler and Mercedes 
shares are good value at their' present 
price, although 1 Mercedes are preferred 
because Daimler shares are not felt to 
Be Worth DM75 more. 

Schering, the pharmaceuticals firm, 
are. also back in fqvour. Pride of place 

Continued on page 8 


20,000 suppliers of 75*000 products ‘made in Germany 1 








Who manufactures what? 

Find suppliers and products, 
send for quotations, compare 
prices, track down special 
sources of supply, cut costs by 
buying at lower prices.' 

This is a reference, work every 
buying department should have 
at the ready. 

Easy to use, just like an ; 
encyclopaedia: 

Products, including 9,000 trade 
marks, are arranged : - 

aiphabetically ( complete with 


manufacturer’s or supplier’s 
address. 

A telephone number is Ijsted for 
each supplier. 

1 ,400, pages- A4, indexed in 
English and French. 

Price: DM68.16 post free in 
Germany, DM76 cif abroad. 


Order direct, from us or.frorp 
yqur regular bookseller, 



DAV-Verlagshaus 
Postfach 11 03 20 
D-6100 Darmstadt 
Federal Republic of Germany 

Tel,: (06151)33661 
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THE WINE INDUSTRY 


Consumers turn away from 
better German whites 
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Figures show which vines are most common i. 

■ 01 th8 total 96 ' 876 ha °< vineyards ? n 'til a ' c a 0 V„y 


/Changes in consumer patterns are 
forcing down the price or some of 
the better German wines. 

Top quality wines like Sptitlese and 
Aus/ese are no longer In demand. Peo- 
ple warn light wines officially designat- 
ed Qualms - or Kabinettweine (quality 
or cabernet wines). 

,he 1979 A ^eimer 
Khembhck Riesling Sptitlese. an out- 
standing wine, sells for DM5.09 in a 
Rhineland supermarket chain. 

Vet this wine, which was awarded the 
silver medal or the Alzey Chamber or 
Agriculture, has no business being in a 
supermarket rummage basket 
II is a product of the Rappenhof es- 

Hesse) A Shetm ,,ear Worms (Rhine- 

The sizeable estate belongs to the pre- 
sident or the German Vintners Associa- 
tion, Remhard. Muth, who less than a 
year ago said that there could never be 

wine" 8 thlng “ t0 ° m “ Ch German 


MMftfcrSRcrfur 

tomers prices and wines. Estate wines 
cost about 50 per cent more Ilian those 
sold in shops, but they are much better. 

The pubhc now goes for dry wjnes 
while the supermarkets stock only mild 
to swee! wines bought from major 
wholesalers. These wines only just meet 
minimum legal standards. 

v ™"? r relaili "S his own producl 
could aflord to sell such low quality. 

In the early 1970s, three-quarters or 
the wines sold by German shops were 
German. The rest was imported. The ra- 
tio is now almost exactly reversed. 

The profitable trade with Moselle and 
Rhine wines has fizzled because super- 
market chains says German wines have 
a few major disadvantages: 

• There can be a wide variety or fla- 
vours under the same label. For insl- 


Miil/er-TliurgauH 

Riesling | 

Silvaner | 

Kernar ^ 

Scheurebe 

BlauerSpai- BK 
burgunder 

Bacchus 

Ruibnder 1 

Porlugiesar Q 

Mono-Musket Q 
Faberrebe Q 
TrolJinger M 



Hu*o|robu 

Gutudi'i 

Orluyii 

Mulliifruim 

• ! *lhV.H/fi|!SliinJ) 

Elblmy 

Aunufrois 

Wuiflpr 

BurguiidGr 

Ehrunlclser 
Frniaimiur 
Knnzlur 
I Nobling 

Optima 


|l.7% 

I» 

h 

|u 


f or w- ■ — 

Halley’s Comet hightails it 
round the circuit again 


Settop 

Si egerret, 

Roterif!^ 

Wiifier 

Dornfeider 

Hstfsnite-j 

HerMJia, 


x — ■■ m wiuc variety ol fia- 

Muth usually charges around DM8 V0Urs under the s «me label. Forinsl- 
r a Ricshng Sptitlese, which exceeds ™ ce: a Bec htheimer Pilgcrn/hd from 
the prescribed Sptitlese standards. Rhine- Hesse or a Weingartner Tnippen- 

' et Bonn and rn! nnna ... . were from »hn d^i«.: ■ H ’ 


7. ® wnicn exceeds 

the prescribed Sptitlese standards. 

' ^ t rr B0 ! in r and Colo S ne supermarkets 
can offer it for 30 per cent less. 

wel| Ul CVen at tHat P " Ce 11 ls not se,,in 8 

lit'l"a d s TM3 d Jr 8 ' n,leWi " eC ° S,insM 
.hau"\Te?r^: r WineS fr0mAUSl ™ 

*! 8moun,s 10 » 'hat what Ala- 
neim i miners considers loo cheap j s 

Cologne. t0 ° CXPenSiVe by CUStomers 111 
There is a split in the German wine 
^ arket ‘ Shghtly more than hair Lhe out- 

is Mna t!‘ remiI 0Ut,ets > and ratio 

rcst ,s soid dir «> l y fr ™. 

The two markets ha ve different cus- 

Stock market 

Continued from page 7 
used to, be given to the three cherniwi. 

giants BASF, Bayer and Hoechst 1982 - not onlTin TT" " arVCSI ° r 

p 0 smon S i„ h< i r h n8 ., haVe a commanding throughout Europi e ™ any bul 
and a urawi™ p h arm aceuticals market Germany's vintners produced well 
pesticides™” 18 "* of hectolitres, tv^ Z 

So the share is fei, be a fine growth C ° U ' d P "“‘ “ 

bsZlS ■» Si 


u > r mugnnner trunnen- u . — snow. 

berg from the Palatinate' can be lovely \Hi Lhnst ol c '« l «gne , s Weinpam 
fruity or spicy depending on vintaae rJ f? enT ! un is not icstci 

grape or cellar technology; 8 ’ fo And for the same price l car 

• There are Inrge price fluctuations gc ’ J Qu;i//r;its\\ein wine. 1 ’ 

X endin ! J on L the hnrves i- The 1982 in wh T ^ onsumcr magazine DM tested 

mi, C ? U,d be had for M little as n! L "TV and Vrcncl ' country wi- 
DM045 a lure. The 1981 cost two-and‘- i °^ he Gcrmwn were poor, 
^halftimes as much. La ‘ LSl cstl males pui ibis year’s harvest 

• There is too little advertising. Proma- 1! } 2 ! nillio11 ‘^'litres. This 

cl UVe ^J \P^i S s T. ho™, muke W «wwd largest 

pared with 10 times as much for the hm„n' S ,n ,l,Mo O'. surpassing tl K . | 
inach cheaper Yugoslav A'amm humper crop. 


As it now turns out, the bonanza was 
a Hash in he pun that had to he paid for 
dearly with price concessions. 

The public is now back to buying fo- 
reign wines, and even the latest idea of 

0,Ter ■ product la- 
belled Landwem (Country Wine) has 

proved a Hop; Most Rhineland trailers 
do not want to touch it, surveys show. 

rfi«-’‘-r C hnSl °/ Colo 8 nL,,s Wrinpani- 
Z r er T n L ™ du ™ is not tested 
for quality. And for the same price I can 
get a I cs l ed Quulittitswein wine." 

™e~er magazine DM tested 
white German and French country wa- 
nts. Most of the German were poor 
Ulest estimates pm this year’s harvest 
at 10 to 12 million hectolitres. This 

WOllIH mi. b. Hum .. r ■ 1 


* , — w iiiiiv.i us muen lor ihn 

much cheaper Yugoslav Kosovo. 

, The scundals over doctored Rhine- 
■jnd-Pnlulmmc Spmioe wines l 1U vc hud- 

wine"™ 6 " ' ,he repUI ' llion ° r Gernimi 

n 1 Z b ™„ J ' 0,lrs kl ! sr ~ «»c i« iwo ciuiiu- 

"pinion p or'"’"'" ‘ l,C 

Until recently, Germun vintners were 
not particularly badly hit hy the loss of 
market shares. There have been four 

1977 1 " ld -I" was 
But then came the record harvest of 

Z 2 u ah -;,„ n0 p‘ ™! y " bul 


soWun'r" the l ? K Vi,,lll S« is Mill UM- 

ia. spa; 

•?£ 

"'Vr* U " d “ c,llliv “»'»n nre gn.- 
wing. The new vineyards arc plan led 

with such mass grapes as Muiler-T imr- 

ga.i.so.hen.-'snnlikeiihoodofashor- 

i age ol Ciennun wines. 

as “ re as Bir-sighled 

l e PI , "'I ,hc ch »i™nn or 
he Rhmeland-Palatinme wine promo- 
tion organisation. 

” We bel »cvc that the future 
market volume must no longer be go- 

anTpric 7 COmpe,ilion in tr ™-i °r ureas 

“It must depend on how much the 

“, bsorb - The road 10 *e 


pesticides. t h ev C o..m l wice what and Dri .; lcr ms oi urcai 
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terest rates. -r— .run, lower ,n- 
JS WOU,d L no l° n ger need to write 

iniares, „,es wotdd boos, demand Tor 

is pr ' rer noi t0 mention 

IS that the leading German banks will 

sgrtsattK 


A bottle full of sparkling 
oenology ready to uncork 

Glogy i/t^^-^S'^ Unlike France, and Hal, 
just received their acaHutmio -i has had no acadnmir a 


"'■ Record graf 
", harvests 
hit prices 

i- cair ‘l grape Imntsis hra 
lI ~\ tolIup.se of prices for dot 
n Rhine- 1 1 esse and Rhinc!aoW t 
Germany \s largest wine-growuj 
I Wholesale prices have drop 

between 75 pfennigs and si 
year to between 30 and 35 pftt 
l litre. 

Olio Meyer, the Rbineland-F 
Minister in charge of the vine 
i ud u st i y, says the whole M 
threatened. 

I.a.si year a record of 16 milt' 
litres of wine was produced. tt 
despite drought in the summcr.i 
is expected to he helwcen I2aci 
lion hectolitres. 

Meyer says the murkel cw 
more than It) million hcdoliiw 

An added prohlcm is that os 
have been turning to foreign 
means that much of Iasi jre»*i f 
s °kl- It is taking up storage $ 
there is no room for this year’s. 

Some growers ure storing^ 
wine in private swimming po^ 1 
ure not even bothering to 
grapes. 

The trouble is, says Meyer, ft 
lomuted harvesting machines 
in one day what a man onc*$ 
days. More wine comes onto fo* 
more quickly. 

Meyer and the German vintuen 
ciation have agreed to put a ^ 
ban on vineyard expansion 
standards for new plantings- 
The Land government has & 
ded to boost subsidies for 
lar capacity. But Meyer said tW’ 
the government would not siw J 
in view of the crisis, it * as f. 


Frankfurter 

NeuePresse 


jjrjonie scientists believe Halley’s 
IpComet is the Star of David. If they 
K right. Christ must have been born in 
HDBC. 

£ Giotto, who saw the comet in 1301 
[ind perpetuated it in his Paduan fresco, 
jjwuld be vindicated. 

f When it returned in 66 AD, Josephus 
[Flavius, the Jewish historiun, saw it as 
hi evil omen presaging the destruction 
^ the Temple, which occurred four 
[years Inter. 

| Even in 1910 the comet’s reappear- 
fame caused widespread panic among 
; people who were afraid it might mean 
[the end of (lie world was nigh. 

It is next due to pass through the 
solar system in 1986. and in view of the 
political situation the superstitious 
[could well again, prestige Armageddon. 
i. Halley's Comet is definitely the most 
{fascinating celestial bird of p.ussugc in 
j^rmsof ils influence on recorded hislo- 

i So il is hardly surprising that scicn- 
fiists plan to take n closer look at is this 
fe- 
west German scientists will be asso- 
rted with a probe coordinated by the 
sKeldysh Institute, Moscow, the Vega, to 
fbe launched on 20 December 1984 und 
followed for safety's sake by a duplicate 
jpace probe a fortnigiu later, 
i The Vega will skirt Venus en route to 


the comet. In June 1985 it is to send 
down a measuring device to probe the 
atmosphere and cloud surrounding our 
neighbouring planet. 

In March 1986, after 440 days in 
space, it is due to make its first rendez- 
vous with the comet. 

If all goes well the Soviet space probe 
is likely to pass within 10,000km of the 
comet. It will take chemical and physi- 
cal measurements. 

The Vega project is a joint venture by 
nine states, including the Austrians, 
French and Germans in the West. It is 
not the only bid to take a closer look at 
Halley’s Comet in 1986. 

Nasa ran out of cash for its Halley 
Intercept Mission, but on 10 June 1985 
F.sa, the European Space Agency, plans 
to launch its space probe, the Giotto. 

It too is planned to pass within 
10,000km of the comet. 

Halley's Comet has prompted the Ja- 
panese to make their first venture into 
outer space. Their Planet A is likewise 
planned to be in the vicinity in March 
1986. But unlike thee other projects. 
Planet A will keep a respectful distance 
of 1 00,000km from the celestial body. 

The Japanese probe will thus stay 
clenr of the 50,000km-wide cloud of 
dust surrounding the comet's core,: 
which is a mere 1 0km in diameter. . 

So the Japanese will not need to take 
precautions against dust damage that 
have caused headaches for the others. 

The Soviet probe, Vega, will have a 
scientific payload of 130kg, making il 
the venture that seems most likely to 
supply revealing data. 


In the hard radiation and photometry 
sectors two West Germun research insti- 
tutes, with five programmes, are making 
a major contribution toward the Vega’s 
scientific mission. 

They are the Max Planck Acronomy 
Institute, Lindau, and the Max Planck 
Nuclear Physics Institute, Heidelberg, 

Their precision instruments will not 
just accompany the probe en route to 
Venus and Halley's Comet; they will 
also inaugurate aerospace cooperation 
between the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many and the USSR. 

The legal status of this cooperation 
seems likely to be somewhat vague. 
There is a private agreement between 
Soviet scientists and the DFG, a scienti- 
fic research association in Bonn. 

But collaboration by the terms of this 
agreement is limited to projects below 
the balloon line, or no higher than 50 
miles up in the stratosphere. 

For projects elsewhere in space the 
Bonn Ministry of Research and Tech- 
nology is responsible, and Bonn and 
Moscow have yet to come to terms on a 
scientific agreement because of diffe- 
rences of opinion on the Status of Ber- 
lin. 

So the Max Planck research scientists 
are in a kind of financial limbo that 
somehow befits such a far-out project. 

The comet itself, recognised as a re- 
gular visitor by Sir Edmund Halley in 
1682, is unlikely to be disturbed in its 
76-year orbit by theese . problems bet- 
ween Bonn and Moscow. 

It was probably first spotted by the 
Chinese 2,450 yekrs ago and has since 
been recorded 29 times. The comet 
seems to be growing tired of being 
gazed at from planet Earth. 

In two years’ time, when it greets the 
Sun in the course of its elliptical orbit, 
it will no longer be visible to the nuked 
eye despite a tail ten million kilometres 

Wil fried Schtifer 

(Frankfurter Neue Prease, 1 1 October- 1983) 


f ~ XI in view of the crisis, it « JT 

vintners themselves lo provide 

Unlike France and Italy G ermMnu storage. The vintners 
s had no Hcadcmic degree for vim- he,p from lhe sW,e capital ^ 
rs, cellar mastpre n r u„.. ton lnr<* TTw» nupMuni nfihcf*^ 


vuumnes. • • . . w »wcnce OJ Wine) hm,- , . ■■■"M.ana Italy German., Vimnci? . 

These countries are no longer ah) JUS ‘ receiv ed their academic diplomas. n “* no acaden i'c degree for vim- he,p frora !he sW,e Cflpila l^ 
P.ay interest due on loans Ii5 Ii« We l ° Th - e four - ser nesler course on wim. c ,w ar n ma ^ ters or beverage techni- t0 ° ,aIC - 71,6 P residenl 
guarantee punctual reoaviiiim r” 6 *™ wln * and oenology is offered h! “ ns - ?ays Professor Egon Wdhllten of w,ne g row «s' association, & ' 
ta , repayment of eapt- G.essen University in' coop t „Uon JS insli,u1 ' agricultural mann - s “5' s Oclober was toola»« 

So the bants Will have tn „ |hc Research Centre of Viticulture policy and market research. to set up new cellar storage- 

substantial losses in ri,e J.J'!!. 0 ? .‘!. CU f ure ! B «erage Technoloev and "7* ’ “"“•ogists have belter ca. Hc a, “ blames the 


„ th ? banks wi » have to write off 
substantial fosses in the years a h 

and shareholders will feel the pinch. ’ 

Kurt Wendt 

(KOlner Siadi-Aiuciger. IS Ociobcr I9S3| 


.1 « '-'iHvcrsny in cooperation «,r f u J lor agricultural ucioocr w os 

jhc Research Centre of Viticulture P t? Snd markct r «earch. 10 set up new cellar storage- 

ticulture, Beverage Technoloev anrf r 1 r The ” ew oenol °gisls have better en He a,so blades the 
titration in Geisenheim. "° °^ 8nd th ? n , non-grad ua^wine ^ *2*' ^ 

Applicants mu?f ho» , 8 owers. The diploma is accmipri advice und formed coopeflUKM 

sssssss^ 

(Frankfuner Rundschau. 12 October 1983, 
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A fter a delay of more than a month 
the Ariane rocket lius been success- 
fully launched for the seventh lime 
from Kourou, French Guiana. 

; kpul into orbit an Intelsat communi- 
ealion satellite. But blast-off this lime 
®as not delayed because of difficulties 
j with the launcher rocket, 
i J l was requested by Intelsat for a last- 
LNnwe check on satellite systems. ■ 

! ^ or some time transmissions relayed 
ynthe Lwave by another Intelsat satel- 
juje have suffered from interference. 

L wave is used for maritime com- 
munications. • 

i Intelsat engineers wanted lo 
®«e sure from the outset there would 
no interference or atmospherics to 
l hcir latest satellite, the V-F7. 

[• Ariane launcher rocket has been 
reliable than its reputation would 
j *ad one to imagine, although there un- 
^esiionably have been setbacks. ' 
first launching only succeeded at 
■J sec °nd attempt on Christmas Eve 
'“ The second and fifth launchings 

failures; 

I r. » S ^ ere ^ ave n0w been five success- 
WMt-offs, which is by no means a 
Pror track record when compared with 
jUSand Soviet rockets. 

..nte European rocket can only be 
.-ij* 7 8 future if take-offs continue to 
« successful; 

WAw Ananespace, a manufac- 
i igg?R a J ld marketing company set up in 
■ that will operate commercially 
; ,ro ^ next year. : 

; yij, J* [ ^ e European Space Agency, is 
■ Wr , t r l s P bnsI ble for launchings, but the 
oftium already has 25 Firm orders 


Europe’s Ariane rocket makes 
commercially crucial lift-off 


worth roughly DMI.7bn, plus over a 
dozen options. 

There can, however, be no ruling out 
the possibility of a number of states 
preferring to cancel arrangements and 
pay the penalty. 

They could prefer to pay and' switch 
allegiance to the US space shuttle rather 
than entrust their satellites to a Euro- 
pean launcher system they feel is unre- 
liable. 

Last May, for instance, the Exosat 
European X-ray satellite was launched 
on board a tried and trusted Thor Delta 

rocket instead of the Ariane. 1 

■ Western Union has also cancelled an 
agreement with Esa because it felt the 
space shuttle would put its Westar 6 sa- 
tellite into orbit sooner. •' 

Esa fefels these are mere exceptions 
and is not expecting there to be any fur- 
ther backsliding. The space shuttle is 
having trouble too. ' ' ' 

Minor mishaps aside* space shuttle 
blast-offs have so far gone ahead ac- 
cording to schedule, but they alone are 
not enough to get satellites into the all- 
important geostationary orbit' at an alti- 
tude of 36,000km. 

A booster rocket is needed. The Ame- 
ricans have devised the IUS, or inertial 
upper stage, to handle -this- part ' of the 
operation. 


' There was a failure last April when 
the IUS was due to put the TDRS data 
transmission satellite into geostationary 
orbit. 

Several space shuttle launchings were 
then cancelled, which gave the Ariane a 
substantial boost. 

Confidence in the European launcher 
rocket is " fairly high. Intelsat has en- 
trusted to Ariane the last three of its 
nine Intelsat V satellites. 

Intelsat V-F7 is to be followed by jF- 
F8 toward the end of the year and V-F9 
early in the New Year. 

Pricing was. an important argument in 
Ariane's favour. The first six Intelsat, V 
satellites were launched .between the 
end of 1980 and last May by Atlas Cen- 
taur rockets. 1 

The improved version of the, Intelsat, 
the VA, will be launched fey AUas Cen- 
taur again,, but, only because Ariane 
capnot offer the capacity. 

At take-off Intelsat V satellites weigh 
1,870kg, which the Ariane can handle. 
The VA will be too heavy at 2,140kg. 

It will take'the Ariane 2, an improved 
version of the current rocket, to put the 
heavier satellite into, geostationary 
orbit. GQnter Paul 

' ^Frankfurter Allgemein? Zellung 

' fUr' Deutschland, 18 October 1983) 


Germany’s first 
astronaut 
forced to wait 

S tuttgart physicist Ulf Merbold, 42, 
Germany’s first astronaut- to- be. 
was most disappointed at the postpone- 
ment of the space shuttle Columbia's 
blast-olT scheduled for 28 October. 

He was named mission specialist for 
Lhe European Spacelab, to be sent into 
orbit from on board the Columbia. 

But Nasa's postponement decision 
was, he said, sensible. He could but 
hope that the next take-off deadline for 
Spacelab's maiden mission would yield 
even more useful scientific information 
than had been expected of Lhe October 
deadline. 

DFVLR, the German Aerospace Re- 
search Institute iti Pore, near Cologne, 
has also been notified by Nasa of the 
change of plan. 

It was here that Merbold underwent 
training in the Spacelab simulator. 

DFVLR's Wolfgang Hascnclever 
mentioned the postponement ut a press 
conference held to mark a visit by Sally 
K. Ride and her fellow-astronaut Fred- 
erick H. Hauck. 

Nasa seems not to have ' succeeded 
yet in dealing with damage that nearly 
caused an accident during the late-Au- 
gust mission of the space shuttle Chal- 
lenger. . ' 

Professor Feuerbach of the Space Si- 
mulation Institute said the missloh had 
been Only seconds away from a tricky 
situation. 

During take-off the jet casing of'the 
starboard engine or the launcher rocket 
burnt out to within a few millimetres. 
Only 14 seconds separated the end of 
ignition rind the total burn-out of the 
jet. IT the casing had burnt out faster for- 
ward propulsion would have taker) late- 
ral effect. Challenger would have'start- 
ed pitching and tossing and been forced 
to make an emergency landing. 

With this near-mishap in mind Nasa 
had decided on Coiogne-Bonn airport 
ns a possible emergency landing strip 
for future Challenger and Columbia 
missions. 

It has a runway four kilometres (2.5 
miles) long and is ideally suited for an 
early emergency landing when the 
space shuttle is on a course at an tangle 
of 57 degrees to the equator. 

Two new deadlines are under consi- 
deration Tor the ninth space shuttle mis- 
sion. The first is on 28 November, when 
astronomical conditions are ideal for 
space work. ■ ■■* ■ • 

But to meet this deadline a new. and 
untried propulsion system would need 
to be Installed in' the Columbians laun- 
cher rocket. . 

, ..Herr Hasenelever said Nasa staff and 
the designated Columbia .commanding 
officer John W. Young .were consider- 
ing whether the. risk epuid be taken. 

But Na$a usually opted for the safer 
option, which would mean delaying the 
mission : iintil next February When con- 
ditions were next ideal. 

Sally Ride and Frederick' H. Hauck, 
Who took part In the sfevenlh ' space 
shuttle mission last June, were not pre- 
pared to comment. ■ ' 

The US astronauts, who were in Co- 
logne on- a tour of eight European 
countries, said they' were not well 
enough briefed to voice an opinion on 
the postponement. , 

But they. said there was no reason to 
doubt the quality of US space technolo- 
gy- Christopher BrOge/mann 

' ' (KOInerSudt-Anaigcr. 14 October 1983) 
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FRANKFURT BOOK FAIR 


After religion, preparation 
for the Year of Orwell 


| mm W annh riinwr __ 

Howe. F II 


T he Frankfurt book fair has not been 

the SBme sinrp if konix k.'.Li' L.; . 



■ mu noi Deen 

M the same. smee it began highlighting 
a special topic every second year. 

Last year the special topic was reli- 
gion, and there were many special exhi- 
bits and events dealing with it. 

This year, being nn in-between year 
is devoted to books. Publishers have 
been able to concentrate on literary out- 
put without being distracted by extra- 
neous considerations. 

Next year, there will be another ex- 
traneous consideration. Being 1984 the 
special topic will be Orwell 2000. It pro- 
mises to be an eventful subject. This 
ye^rs fair showed that the countdown 
tor next year has already begun. 

The precursors of a new era were un- 
mistakably in evidence at the exhibition 
grounds, with construction machinery 

. at 7 e reaf, y between the halls to start 
work on a new look. 

. Tf 16 K?? out,ine ° r what the new- 
i , ambition grounds will look like is 
already, apparent. Hall 9, complete with 
res lap rants qnd parking for about 800 

; 

! Tjie western entrance to the exhibi- 
1 V iSJ, has bcen transferred to 

EAsT aCCf!S ' rrora Th^or- 

f sn& dbyarc,,itec,oswaid , 

Us light-flooded interior courtyard * 

; are^ the 1 m c j Cl ^?J]. a , rches on d staircases - 
i are. the.. most, striking features of these 1 
| structural changes, 

f f ^awyftaatft - 

; 1 : It will be interesting to see what next F 

\“i WewDoin, br J‘ n8 f T the or 8tmisational b 
; viewpoint, given that the book f a i r will 

: extend mainly from the railway cross- n 
, ii mgs to (he.Festhallc. . * 

• ^u Mhibili0 . n grounds director Peter W 
j! Weidhaas put it, long, marches will pro- m 
| bably no longer be .necessary. The fair’s t 
• slogan is, after all, “the shoit cut to the k 
international book market. 1 * b 

rj technical and ‘soda , T bf 1 

S h\7 0 Tef m rytkb V!eW . £O Ihe ed 

l rKsas'ttta.s s 

.1 d 0 n 8 ercof large-scale technology pe, 

■ tOtak" : '^T„ n H“ i ' n ' isWan[,Wri?e,S * re '' 
5 ^5 part 10 drawing up the proaram 001 

1 w S! i ey k Wil H ij, ^ Uff ® futu rolpgist Ro- nia 
j mfiiier 8k and sclentlst Wilhelm Stein- sh « 

| Bearing in mind what seems likely to Und 
I be published over and above the nor- gro< 

Wy 1984 wiU proba ■ Gur 

Je 

£P“ ap ?™ u ™ly f <>* a long, hard ^ 

took at the relationship -between nrim 6 
and the new media, eiwecf » pnnt spaci 

In conlrasl ,o the s h. pe of thing, , 0 


come, this year's book fair created a 
distinctly modest impression. 

•• Jri\[ irSt 8 . la " Ce '" Herr Weidhaas 
said the statistics of (} )e 35th Frank- 

lurt book fair will have little that is a 
n new to offer to regular visitors " 

g . The number of publishers represent- 
ed was up to 5.890 from 5,688. The 

■ r° f ‘ illes 0n exhibil was U P to 

298,000 from 295.000. ' 

But as he pointed out, the dry-as- 
dust figures in the statistics concealed 
trends and realignments. 

The number of countries represented 
was .undeniably down: from 88 to 77 
The increase, in the number of exhibi- 
tors was due exclusively to the fact that 
many more German publishers than be- 
fore were at Frankfurt. 

The ! ! countries fewer was attributed 
to the overall international economic si- 
tuftbon that had made it increasingly 

fnI fi n. U Kr r ? Sma 1 countries and emerg- 
mg pubhshing nations to plough scarce 

Toreign exchange into taking part in the 
Frankfurt book fair. 

Both nationally and internationally 
he economic situation of the book 
rade may well be Tar from good, but 
there are no signs of the crisis widely 
forecast in 1981. y 

fn making this point GOnther Chris- 
Nansen, chairman of the German Book- 
ae lers Associaiion, ailributed to inter- 1 
esi shown by private cuslomers the two- 1 

y«J. n ° m,n " inCreaS ' in llirnover 

werent'c 11 ' 0 n °‘ ed ,hat lr,lde Profils ! 

were 0.3 per cent m the red. Spendinc * 

cuts by public libraries would he felt 

^Musuhcm^ l ° wbro ! v lll ™“re mid li 
npuust Ihc more experiment cnnipa- ll 

,f l,c is rl 8 ht * highbrow publishers ° 


will need to be even more attentive to 
what Ivo Frenzel, the new chief execu- 
tive of the Econ publishing group, lias 
termed "tending the list." 

Smaller publishers have for years 
shown that new categories of reader cun 
be reached by means of special, com- 
mitted lists in which writers arc not just 
regarded as merchandise. 

The increasing number of smaller 
and medium-sized publishers exhibiting 
at Frankfurt these days is surely a sign 
that they are keen to advertise for them- 
selves nnd their ideas. 

Eight Berlin publishers had nn idea 
of their own. They shared a larger stand 
in a bid to break the bounds of pigeon- 
holing and create a less cramped mar- 
ket place. 

Does this murk the start of competi- 
tion with the larger publishing houses 
by means of new ideas? 

Herr Christiansen did not confine his 
remarks to balance sheets and poor pro- 
ms. He also dealt with the freedom or 
literature and its dissemination. 
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to rh* ^ an ^ s Sperber, the sceptical moralist, 
As?**-?! awarded book trade’s peace prize 

Friinkriii-i h«r.L J? n ln i ■ .si je _ . .. 


!■ rank furl book fair. There wlrfi'ifihe German book trade's peace prize 
sitors compared with I 730 >]l has been awarded to Manta Sper- 
yeur. i oreign publishers did Jj§- the French author who won the 
well. Surveys by ihc organisenSu BOchner Prize, 
li.il publishing foreign booh^ sperber long not only shared but suf- 
ccuco is internationally much os sS the political consequences of the 
ensi vc than last year. nilutionary idea: The world cannot 

German publishers also did tg was it is. We must reshape it. 
2 ' S ;i! V, f foreign hooks. ni 9Q Hf abandoned this idea when he 
nedVhri b , 1 ! 1 " l w tlC in genenl -* lemoned the courage to live without 

P » . , S,n,U l bU l ncss,0& ^ Sons. 


all dictatorships and the recognition of 
man’s fragmentary existence. 

Revolutionaries who promise us "ab- 
solute happiness" are "wanderers into a 
void," he says. 

He was bqrn in Eastern Galicia, then 
part of.-the Austrian Empire, in 1905, 
the son of a rabbi. He grew up in a 
strictly orthodox home. 

As a 10-year-old he and his pareiits 
were forced to flee to Vienna where he 
went to high school and was soon re- 

iVOrrla/4 aAmatUIn a rx f a 


Police raids 


He mentioned recent police raids in 
Munich, where copies or Anuis Nin’s 
The Delta of Venus and books by 
Nancy Friday were confiscated. 

mn. We .. U | C going 10 resist such arbitrary 
moves, he sn id. “The freedom of lit? 
rature guaranteed by the constitution is 
too important to allow unqualified peo- 
ple to browse through books and reach 

freedom*’ 011 boundaries ° r »«rary 


j T hcre . was an unmistakable trend l 0 - 

Frn T/ 6 ? C , nCW mcdi!l at Ihis year’s 
t ^ raakr »d book fair: marginal, perhnns 
I bu i.. kecn| y n o tcd hy the initiated 

1 niohl e ? d l ° f the prinlcd WOrd i* not yet 
nigh, but changes are inevitable 

Much of modern technology involves 
word and picture storage 

^s n,altin,b ^ l,a ^ 

tll Tb ® ^ventieth Century in Word, Pj c . 
J-J and Sound is ihe first. It consists of 
a dozen sheets ofToil on' which half a 

dozen recordings each have bte'rt press. 

Each sheet comes with a text com- 
mentary and a typical illustration 

p^d:s oberourvoiu ^-^ 

Getting the book to talk is easv -tr 

Sre'^^o a d l ’ ,1 ? n0b0l ‘ , ® kind of mi - 
in, ° which lha 

- issrw a; £ 

groov's. After . few c/ackles y2 h ^ 
Gunsch P “ S ° n0r0US Voi “ ® r Elmar 

: 

“en fhe 0 ” 31 '° lhe “roperilion ta- 

wen the superpower,: lo; explore ouler 

Umgenseheidi, Ihe dictionary Pllb !i f 
tthers. have published atranslall^om. J 


n „ ..^' Ce rnids “ rorell «‘e "f 

nig Brollicr? The 1983 hook ftur 

seemed t° have been overtaken by the 

special topic scheduled Tor next year. 

The issue was discussed in connec- 

M f dis P*«y arranged by 
he publishers nlTcctcd. It will need dis- 
cussing in the run-up to 1984 in general. 
(Maiuihduicr Morgen. 13 Ociulwr ivK.q 


ivnnV . 1 .; . ■ n hMt to trilogy WSceine Trltne im Ozeun WC, ' L kU m B ns ™ oia "“ was soon re- 

differ ■ "n ^ r “f 5,0n - ™ 5 » »l) •nd b i 8 three meraoir voluraes “ sometbl je “ r genius. 

. 1,1 mil' Orders have been h«u 1974 . 77 ) demonstrate this. when he was 15a s P erber met lhe re ' 

although sonic publishers at Fir u u . . . .. . . negade Freud disciple Alfred Adler, the 

swiftly filled order books JE T» « ^reugh man, banng both hn rou s „ der of individ H ual psychology . He 
order second priiiiiniis, the fiiij d ** ldc,,,Ce bl8 Droalness, as became Adler's youngest pupil, 

most of the bigger hoLsn. « Sperber fr0m loVlng His wanted to emirate To Palestine 

in commercial terms. but was unable to because of a lung di- 

Small publishers, however, tos ^ s “P lical mora,i * t has always re- sease. 
to use die fair ns a market places! ^ violence, dogmatism and totalita- Sperber was only 19 when he lectured 
don’t have inuny salesmen. in solutions. And his rejection has al- 0I1 individual psychology and treated 

There were clearly more book: ^ ^ ecn convincing through his own difficult cases of disturbed children as- 

1 his year. This could he due to lki ^suaHife. signed to him by Adler, 

lieu I ideas provided by the hup I "A Zionist Jew, communist und cmi- He regarded psychology as applied 
lion on show and lo lhe growintde ** was personally deeply involv- knowledge of human nature, 

for person lo person discussioui f * 11 lhe struggle of the century, thus He joined post- World War 1 revolU- 

publishers. iifnessing its mistakes. He lent transpa- tionary movements, was a Zionist and 

One seller described il as an 3 M enc ^ t0 lbe evenls l h«t led to Statin sympathiser of the communist youth 
to "overcome lhe growing spe^ n< *^ , * er ' ■ movement. In 1927, Sperber joined the 

ness between publishers and iheiijSr T1,e sobering confession of o man Communist Party, which led to a break- 

The 1982 fair was changed lot # 10 hoih accomplice: und victim, down of his friendship with Adleh 
the soft ware, video and tape indu^ 1 ^ ^ lbe “i rand designs," serves ln 1970 Alfred Adler oder Dns Elend 
to take part. • p a lesson to the younger generation der Psvchologie, which became one of 

But the old-fashioned book fct h e n «asa contribution to peucc. the standard works on Adler, was pub- 

triumphs over all newcomers to p Teila y. he is a fighter for the end of fished, 
media market. Pf 

Die fair has made iruditioni! pu [■ 
shers optimistic in their assessrota ; 
lhe competition from the new medii . 

Bui competition with the new i» j r 
and new technology will become iraj, 
next year when the fair's theme 


wwimniiu. * .-I— — 

gp been convincing through his own 
hiisual life. 

“A Zionist Jew, communist and cmi- 
raiit, he was personally deeply involv- 
J in the struggle of the century, thus 
fenesdng its mistakes. He lent transpn- 
incy to the events that led to Statin 
od Hitler. . . 

'The sobering confession of n man 
to was both accomplice: und victim, 
diiced by the "grand designs," serves 
1 a lesson to the younger generation 
jd hence as a contribution to peucc. 
-Today, he is a fighter for the end of 


Orwell 200(1. 


Meteorological stations 
all over the world 
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The new media 
get in their 

antenna’s worth 


PNter that looks like a pocket calcula- 

Called the Alpha 8 , it took fj ve years 
to devetapand translates from English 

versa. " Ch ^ German and ^ 

wiZ C ^r eftl,i0n devices up 
with some hilarious attempts at transla- 

ion, says Dr Anton Schmuck, head of 

Ungenschcidt's electronics department 

sen?e Bu S t U in f Were . Dften abs0 ' u,e no " ; 

ense. But not any longer. Dr Schmuck 
mguist and mathematician is the 
man whose hraincliiid (h c Alpha 8 is. 

u ” 8 ,S . h 8nd French ed Bions will 

a. ftai :„ J r d c by ^ lba ' '™'*" 

cabu arl r. ” d S , panish ' Providing vo- 

paprik7 S a a ^e g fr0m a,,,0bahn '» 

Alpha VretrievM^ooo'palrs'of'woTds 

e^ctroaicpaVn? S ' C ° nd by mCans « 



I 

I here is al.su a memo key that aii 
an electronic note of the words the e 
finds difficult. 

lhe Alpha has a 256-bit cflpaci?® 
prints out on its little screen i the vai* , 
meanings w'hen there is o choice, i 
parts of strong und irregular verts ctl, 
liny other points to he noted. J 

The device is only nine 
thick and runs 640 hours on asifij^ 
of batteries. It is manufaciwrf 1 
Osaka, where un electronic 
runs off the assembly line every 
conds. 

A Stuttgart publisher, DRW.bw^ 
to readers with the third 
Fascinating Nature in 3D is the I®* 
the first book, using what is claim™* 
he a revolutionary technique. Coup 
by Christoph Koschnitzke, R*i® er * w 
nert and Dr Peter Quick, il feature*^ 
perb colour photos. _ 

The hook comes with a prismaw 
reo viewer so sophisticated that il 
ves three-dimensional quality of a*® 
previously seen only , in polarise 
projection. — 

Animals, plants and minerals ;FJ 
straight at you, providing large-*® . ■ 
pictures with first-rate contra * 1 
focus hailed by university staff- ^ 

. Interior design, aircraft com^ i 
and the depiction of molecul ar ^ ; 
lure are the next topics the 
ihore are to deal with. . . . s : 

Dieter 

, , , I Die Well, 13 On**** j 


uSnas^ii 
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: - supplied the data arranged in see.ai-a-glance tables in these new reference . 
. works. They include details of air and water temperature, precipitation, 
jupnjdity, sunshine, physical stress of climate, wind conditions and frequency 
of thunderstorms. 

■ figures compiled over the years are Invaluable both for planning jqumeys 

; lo distant countries and for scientific research. 

Basic Tacts and figures for every country in the world form a preface lo the 
tables The. emphasis is on the country's natural statistics, on climate, 

■ .. , population, trade and transport. 

■ft* guides arc handy Ih size and Ilcxibly bound, indispensable Tor daily use in 
■ commerce, industry and the travel trade. 

*' Four volumes are avaijuble: 

, . North and South America. 172 pp., DM 22.80; ( 

Asli/Austrilta, 240 pp.. DM 24.80; 

' Africa, 130 pp.. DM 19.80; 

Europe/t'SSR, 240 pp.. DM 24.80 


Look it up in Brockhaus 

F. A. Brockhaus, Postfach 1709; D *6200 Wiesbaden I 

— ’■ • ■ • ■» ' 'i ' ,in i — 


The young Sperber’s Weltanschauung 
was moulded by Marx, Spengler and 
Nietzsche — an explosive blend. 

At one point, Adler sent his disciple 
to Berlin where Sperber taught at the 
Marxist Workers' School together with 
Wilhelm Reich. 

The peace prize laureate depicts this 
hectic era in his memoir volume Die 
vergeb/iche Wamung (1975)., 

In 1933, Sperber was arrested by the 
Nazis and deported to Vienna. It was 
then that he decided to emigrate and 
settle in Paris, where he has lived ever 
since. 

The Stalinist show trials made him 
leave the Commuist Party in 1937. In 
the Second World War, he fought with 
the French. 

Adler advised him not to publish the 
novels he wrote In his early years and 
Sperber took the advice because' he 
wanted to be taken, seriously as a psy- 
chologist. 

Since J94Q, however, he has been 
delving into his own past, writing the 
history of communist idealists in the 
anti-fascist resistance. 

The first volume, Der verbranme 
Dornbuscft^w&s published in Paris in 
1949, starting the trjlogy Wie cine Trffhe 
im Ozean that earned him world fame. 

Arthur Koestler called this monu- 
mental novel the "saga of the. Comin- 
tern"! But Sperber's work is significant 
beyond this purely historical aspect. 



Manta Sperber ... a fighter. 

(Photo: Sven Sinjon) 

. What he described was the tragic and 
inevitable foundering of the "beautiful 
theory" on hard facts. i 

Essay volumes like Leben in dieser 
Zeit (1972), Ch urban oder Die unfass- 
bare Gewissheit (\979) and Zur allttigU- 
chen Weltgeschichfei 1981) demonstrate 
his.change to a sceptical and deeply hu- 
mane view of life. 

He views history as an eternal and fu- 
tile homecoming — resembling a river 
that absorbs everything- before dissipat- 
ing itself in the oceam . 

ln his acceptance speech, for, the 
BOchner Prize eight years ago. Manta 
Sperber said that the writer "Writes to 
make the misery of his time bearable." 

* Wolfgang Schirmacher 
(Mannheimer Morgen, IS October 1983) 


Politics at first hand 


Detailed and objective information is what you need If you are - 
to hold your own on politics and world affairs: facts on which 1 
to base your own political viewpoint. 

Aussanpollftk. the qqarterly foreign affairs review, gives you 
facts at first. hand for an annual D 1^50' plus p&p. 

Write today for a sample copy of the English edition, at no obli- 
gation, to the publishers, INTERPRESS QmbH, Holstelni- 
acher-Kamp 14,:D*2000 Hamburg 76, federal Republic of 
Germany. Tel. (040) 229 06 09. 

X — — — — — — X. 
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• Kurt Georg Klepfnger . . i 

Klaus Ritter 

■ ■ Walter Scheel ■■ 

Helmut Schmidt 

: Richard von WelzdScker . i . ■ - 
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Hopes that recycling plant will hold 
key to using up nuclear waste 

R? va ™" MPs are considering plans 

to build a planl lo regenerate spent Gorleben is s 

niiC flflr fllfH r n/Jr r _ • 
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nuclear fuel rods. P 

Nuclear planning permission has been 
applied for, and the Bonn government is 
working on the assumption that recy- 
cling of nuclear fuel is feasible. 

If high-grade contaminated waste can 
be recycled and recycled until It is used 
up once and Tor all. then the problem of 
what to do with nuclear waste can be 
solved. 

More nuclear power stations can then 
be built, and will only be built once 
waste can be disposed of. But is a solu- 
tion m sight? 

Fifteen nuclear power stations are 
currently m operation in the Federal 
Republic of Germany. Their installed 
capacity of 10,358 megawatts amounts 
to 1 7 per cent of power output. 

nqns lve more ’ with 8 ca P aci, y of 
are under instruc- 
tion. Eight, with a capacity of 10 547 

megawatts, are still at the planning 


StiddcuTsdieZeifungr 

They envisaged all facilities being 
provided at a single location, Gorlehen 
in Lower Saxony on the border with the 
GDR. 

The facilities to be laid on at Gorlc- 
ben were: 

• intermediate storage of spent fuel 
rods; 

• a processing plant to recycle them; 

• a processing unit for plutonium; and 

• treatment and permanent under- 
ground storage of nuclear waste. 

Such were the plans, but in 1979 the 
government of Lower Saxony decided in 
response to protest by the general public 

cable" 6 PI " 0jeCt Was P° ,i[ical| y impracti- 

Latcr that year the heads of govern- 

mpnt in — i .. . .. . ® . 1,1 


Gorleben is still 
envisaged as the fi- 
nal resting place for 
high-grade nuclear 
waste — even 
though no-one yet 
knows for sure whe- 
ther the under- 
ground suit forma- 
tions are a safe and 
suitable vault. Final 
scientific assess- 
ments of (heir suita- 
bility are not expec- 
ted until 1992. Ex- 
perts are currently 
working on the as- 
sumption that final 
storage will g0 
ahead from the year 
2003 or so. A final 
resting place for 
low-grade waste is 
nlso planned. A di- 
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nPM 7 ' '"i* 11 ; ™ tne neaas or govern- I "'* 6 » ,,ucc «or 

gawatis, are slill al the planning me "' ln Bonn and the Under decided low -8™de waste is |8 : O r jSv 

IFevervthino °" d f"" lrali “>ion. Facilities were to be nls0 Panned. A di- — 

<ina :: e T nS f re t0 8 ° al,ead a «™r. P r ovided at various locations around (he ; S “ Scd ,ron ore ll ' i "o neur Sohgitier is to 

rng to plan nuclear power would ac- c ° a "lry- '>e used. Planning permission l as hoe 

“y generaTed^h 40 P " ° f eleclri - r Spent • UC ' ™ ds “ re now >° be slored “ Ppli “ d , lor a,ld Momgc is expected to 

™ the C0Umr ^ b >' *• ^ .veor a, the nuclear nower S ‘“ r ‘ ' * '** . 


^ Critics say nuclear 
power is like an 

airborne aircraft with 

nowhere to land J 

^?“^™“'^' a ^^66^onnesTr 
Wai,<! ' spem uronium rods, per 

rt«h.? U m,'rf n mai " ly asked used 10 b e 
. hether nuclear power stations them- 

wtu„ W H rC U iS n ™ ioereasingTj 
wlmi to do with nuclear waste. B y 

sion n in W ri hnV . e 0flen com P are d the deci. 

take off ^ eV j op nuclenr power with a 
take-off, and an airborne plane with 
nowhere to land. y ' llh 

_J" 1981 ■. the y say, several nuclear 
power stations nearly had to be shut 
down because at short notice the „owS 

unable u. 


. — — - uis. tiuw qp stored 

for an mitial year at the nuclear power 
station where they were used, then ship, 
ped to an intermediate storage facility. 

They w. II there be stored Tor six years 
in special comamers known us castors 

rueTomce'" 8 ,r “" Sferred 10 “ nllc * ear 
tuei processing plant. 

The fissile material recycled will be 

made up into new fiicl rods. The lethal 

remainder will be packed for storage 

and taken to its final resting place. 

Hie first intermediate storage facility 

wth a capacity or 1,500 tonnes is under 

construction in Gorleben. It will cost un 

estimated DM 80m to build. 

Il will take delivery of the first lyicim-c 

led ™ J °, r l ow ' eradc B'linminu- 

nlT i' i n, ° S ' y from rcsearah Inborn- 
lories and hospitals. 

likllv,^" 18 ' dC , po ' r ° r lhew drum, i, 
bkely to be completed by the end of this 


If (hat happens, about lu 
output of nuclear waste, \ 

j lurn «r l he century will be 

Another underground dump for low- l0,,l,cs ol uri,niu m. will hei 
grade waste could be laid on down a dis- 1,1,1 ,lll? oilier half will cc 
used suit mine near Wolfcnbilttcl. A do- recycled, so one pracessin 
cision is to be reached by the end of this required. Where u~ 

year on whether it will be needed. iwn sites under 

This salt mine is already the final res- is caught in a cleft s 

SSK™™ ' 0 ' V ' erl,lk ' ,:ari >- -«■ K-r i, nitns 

riincnitd dump USCd “ “ n eXpC - Bi . ,her Wnckcrs.lurl' or t) 

nMnSS* iS - b "‘ rred 

whe, " t s: j~«T£S g!- ba r ; hc r- hu ™- 

veil the fiimi go-ahead. ' ,t • , decision is made nc 

Besides. Bonn is not due to decide un- by 1 , * ,c ft,CI ll,lH hu,h u ‘ 

hi the mid-1980s whether spent fuel rods * , . ,K ower Sa *ony. «re h 

are to he recycled or dumped for good. 1 ,L ' con,ri,cL 
As international considerations arc in- Jahs “re* whin interest 
o ved it is anyone’s guess which wuy 1 ‘hiring the seven yc 
the decision will go. (ruction and a permanent 

I here is a possibility of German nu- sli,fr of 

be 6 *' nroccsscd° "in '"p 11 ® beyo " d 1890 *° Besides, investment in ll 
snokesmun L m France. A Cogtma expected to total i)M!0.4bn 
spokesman has udnmtcd that another nu ... . . 

Processing nlnm i i.. ... . UWk s hnsv rpviewmn 


uim ran mem were unable m rods k ,ur spent luel 

compiy wtth administrative coar. 

n,- . . city as Gorleben * 


has auuHve court ru - 

m * s * city a * s GqIi u ine sun, e capu- 

-rengement, w i,h P ft" “ a ‘ i0na rel ^ « *£?*?*« 

aSSSr 5 rT 1 " “ 


I — ■■■ * '“'ivs. c ogenia 

Anouier storage faciKty r or spent fuel ^T" l . ,ns udn,iUed ,hal another 
rods !s planned in Aliaus, near Monster processin g plant might be built, hut se- 
Weslphalia. It will hm«. »k a 1 r, ous consideration wnnin nm 


. o r i» S iu oc duiii, nut se- 

nous consideration would not be given 

6 Recycling or dumping 
— international 
factors complicate a 
final deci sion J 

Jjermany Is one ol Cogtma's be., I cu“ 
timers. It pays billions of dculsche- 


F.arly next year it aims 
either Wuckersdorf or t) 
niiig permission procedun 
in progress, so it may tun 
backed the wrong horse. 

I he decision is made nc 
By (he fact that both Mi 
iiiul Lower Saxony, are k< 
the contract. 

Jobs arc what interest 
I l.litNl during the seven yc 
(ruction ami a permanent 
xtiifTof 1,600. 

Besides, investment in ll 
expected to total DMl0.4bn 

DWK is busy reviewing 
with u view not to upset eill 
vemment. The one that isi 
the main contract will he rev 
another nuclear facility. 

It could, for instance, be I 
which nuclear waste is s 
drums prior to final disposal 
if Bonn gives preference to lh 
But what is to be done w 
tium-conlaminuted waier ths 
product of nuclear waste p 
This is un Issue that has yet K 
in public and no-one has yet 
with the answer. 

It could be scaled in cenx 
and shipped to Gorleben as a 

linn —I I. ■ J > _ U. r 




: bourg. on the Atlantic roa s ': n ' arCher ' Bavaria. The a Sis^ n M n h 0rl ^T lern ressed al u Hague. carwasle P™' and no-one h 

■ They have helped Genaan nuclear SSta." L ° We ' ?V h ° U, . d ,he Fre "<=" * a "‘ * forfeit t.nZ"'. , , ■ 

power station operators out n r *• t. Planning permission hnc k such a lucrative contract? could be scaled in 

SsSS-saS fiS2sS£5?* SSHS 

A spokesman for the French comoanv rt ,°? l . y then wiI, we know where th, . Vernrnent agency entrusted with build' is a , dis ?| 

has reiterated to German jo Uma li«S P l ? nns 10 be built and, indeed wh!i h ,ng and running nuclear waste dc,y used ,n ,he 0,1 

there can be no qu. s "iTo““ ,lla ' 0 '>ebpil,at.| I . ' ,nd “ d - ^.her ^ptan.phnf^XSKJ 

agreeing to lake delivery of nprmVn Gurrcnt plans tnvhaa* „ ,ess - «« reg^irq. tium-comuminatcd water 

dear waste beyond",^ Ge ™ an - ™rh starting i’ ^ «™«n view of the raiing by the heads of ,hix 

• In Germany the Federal envm ? e, " £ taken ' 'into service bv I 9 Q 5 government in Bonn and rhi* /fw° Al DRE * another gove 

y 1992 allh ’ is working ontheast entrusted with building a. 




try and witft indus- 

try and the nuclear research centres in 
Karlsruhe and VOIich to draw Up 


and ^sh nuclMr vvaste 

await treatment and disposal. 


■fh„ „ .i. - ’ 1,1 uc *ne case even if 

: fuelrad h0n , l i eS l Klde to dum P spent, 
fuel rods rather than recycle them. 
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MEDICINE 


Rheumatism’s huge toll in treatment 
costs and lost production 


ytflty million Germans suffer from 
Hirumalism, a disorder the Greek 
jsopher Empedocles (490-430 !3C) 
buicd lo "demons created by flux.” 
ie symptoms date back even fur- 
They are «ts old as the human ske- 
i. Sufferers are plagued by crippl- 
es in the joints. 

• no longer believe in demons, but 
Greek name remains. "Rheunia- 
1 is derived from rheumutismos. i.e. 


to million of Germany’s 20 million 
ters are bedridden or in wheel- 
s. Outpatient treatment costs an 
al DM4.2bn, and hospitalisation 
her DM2.2bn. 

is president' of the German rheu- 
Bjm association, Hanna Neumeister, 
[rheumatism costs the German eco- 
py between DM35bn and DM45bn a 
including lost production because 
fosence from work. 

p would suggest that it is the most 
pisive disease in the world, 
kipite this, research has been some- 
H neglected. Not enough money has 
a set aside, probably because it still 
the reputation of an old woman's 
P* 

liil many victims are young. Most 
finder 40 and every year 700 infants 
rfected. 

hue have been a number of re- 
projects which have not got 

Htatraigitel *kh in Dcutsdikuid? 
Wit debt Deutschland dia WtH? 

Anhwnnsurdiesc I rugcn K ihi Ihncn Dll- WKLT. 
Dtulschlaivili gruUc. libcncKluiulu luges- uml 
Wiihihin%/ui(uiit 

Qim m paisa-HI an AlUmagne? 
Comment NUIemaane 
regnrde-4-elle to monao? 

Its tupunit* .i ccs iiucsiimt, it, m, 

1XE Wi n. lc qiinluln-n jllrm.mil iinttiwinl.tiil. 

suprarc^iiin.il ci ^tiitiiimnjiKv 

o quo h quo cHonteto na 
Alomanha? 
Cone vl a Alomanha o mundo? 

i esto pciKuiiu, ciuimirjnisc nu 
mu wpu , u j ldril , indcpenileme. nacmrul c 

cctinimiiLii Jj Alcnunhj 
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beyond the planning stage. Now the as- 
sociation has launched a nation-wide 
drive to draw attention to the disease 
and try and gel the research off the 
ground. 

Considering the lack of basic re- 
search, it is not surprising that causes 
remain largely unidentified. There are 
still about 300 disorders that doctors 
lump together under the heading of 
rheumatism. 

But some insights have been gained. 
It has now been established that chro- 
nic poly-arthritis (in which joints are 
destroyed by inflammation) is caused 
by an immunological system gone hay- 
wire. 

Blood has been found to contain an- 
tibodies that, in a sort of biological civil 
war, fight against the body's own tissue. 

In the normal course, the antibodies 
have a policing function against bacte- 
ria, viruses and other invaders. But in 
patients with chronic poly-arthritis they 
attack the blood vessels in the joint cap- 
sule, cuusing inflammation. 

Scientists know very little about what 
stops the antibodies differentiating bet- 
ween friend and foe. 

Researchers at the Massachusetts In- 

Whot is happening hi Gamtainr? 

Hew dees Germany view Hie 
woHd? 

Yuu vtill (Inil I hr answers In ihcw yuesnons in 
Dll Will. ( h-mi jny's independent minimal <iualny 
.mil fti iib i nut daily newspaper 

Che lesa sfa sweedende in 
Germania? Come vede 
la Germania il ntondo? 

Kisi>»,Il' a tali iiuedii le Ui’vaic in Dll: WELT, 

■I miuliilunn indipendenie, cinnnmua delta 
( iciniiinij. u livolln naiwiule 

IQut swede en Alemania? 

&C6mo ve Alemania el munde? 

I Med critiuiiruru u tnniestacnln u <sus prcgunus 
en Dll' WFLT.el Uiurtoulemin independrenie. 
Nupuriegtcrul y cum Arnica 


Awl Springer Vet lag A(i 
Dll-. WELT 
Poslfach 3058 JO 
D 2000 Hamburg Jb 
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stitute of Technology (MIT) put the 
blame on the Epstein Barr virus of the 
herpes family. 

Their theory has it that following an 
infection the virus seeks a haven in the 
very cells that usually mobilise the at- 
tack on invaders. . 

When, for reasons unknown, the 
virus becomes active again, it puts the 
delicate regulating mechanism of the 
immunological system out of kilter, 
causing it to produce antibodies against 
itself. 

This view is supported by the fact 
that such antibodies were found in 60 
per cent of people with chronic poly- 
arthritis. 

Doctors treating regular rheumatism 
have now also adopted the antibody 
theory. According to latest findings, 
drugs like proslaglandines retard in- 
flammation. But they cannot in the long 
run stop the destruction of the joints. 

After years of research. Professor 
Hans-Georg Fassbender might have 
come up with an answer. 

The head of the rheumatism centre in 
Mainz which closely cooperates with 
the World Health Organisation (WHO), 
has analysed more than 18,000 tissue 
specimens. 

He is convinced that, contrary to as- 
sumption, it is not inflammation that 
destroys the joints, but the interior of 
the joint capsule i where malignant, 
tumour-like cells have been found on 
top of the inflammation. 

They invade the cartilage and multi- 
ply. The cartilage is eventually destroy- 
ed through a special enzyme. The inva- 
ders attack even the bones of the joint. 

But unlike with true cancer cells, the 
aggressors in this case do not get any 
blood supply, which makes most of 
them die after a few days. A small num- 
ber continue lo live and form scar tis- 
sue.Theseaggrcssivecells keep regenerat- 
ing to continue the destructive work on 
bone and curtilage. 

Professor Fassbcnder’s findings are 
in line with new treatment methods in 
the USA. 

Wisconsin medical school doctors 
treated several patients with a number 
of potent drugs given simultaneously. 
The first suppressed the immune reac- 
tion, the second — a cancer drug re- 
tarded cell division and the third 1 was 
anti-malarial. 

A member of the American Arthritis 
Foundation/ Frederic McDuffie, says 
the results are excellent. But he recom- 
mends this treatment only for patients 


who do not respond to other therapies. 
“We don't know at what point the 
destructive cells start their work,” says 
Professor Fassbender. 

If doctors knew this they could selec- 
tively use potent drugs with side effects 
to combat any malignant cell activity. 

What makes diagnosis even more dif- 
ficult is the fact that many bacterial and 
viral infections produce symptoms simi- 
lar lo poly-arthritis. 

The medical journal Selects reported 
about a specialists' meeting that dealt 
only with pseudo-rheumatism.' Salmo- 
nella and German measles viruses can 
also cause joint inflammation. But un- 
like poly-arthritis, this can be treated 
with antibiotics. 

Heredity also seems to play a signifi- 
cant role in joint disorders. A typical 
example here is morbus Bechtere v, a 
rheumatic disorder that leads to a stif- 
fening of the spinal column: 90 to 95 
per cent of Bechterev patients have a 
special gene that, together with other 
genetic information, accounts for cer- 
tain cell surface structures. Only six per 
cent of the population have this particu- 
lar gene. 

But it is still unknown whether this 
genetic factor causes the disorder. 

Most rheumatism patients have nei- 
ther poly-arthritis nor morbus Bechte- 
rev. Their problem is simply wear and 
tear of the joints: constant strain leads 
to cartilage and joint damage as a per- 
son ages. 

The ensuing inflammation is the con- 
sequence -rather Lhan the cause of the 
disorder. 

Rheumatism seems to be every bit as 
tough a nut to crack as cancer. This is, 
of course, no consolation to crippled 
patients. 

For the moment, pinpointing the dis- 
order in time and continuous therapy 
can nc least make life with rheumatism 
tolerable. Barbara Hochberg 

(DieZcit. 14 October 1983) 

Slowness of the 
feet deceives 

E xperiments have demonstrated to 
be wrong the widely held theory 
that alcohol in small quantities stimu- 
lates and revitalises. 

Doctors at Rrems, in Austria, inject- 
ed 1 1 people with Alcohol until the level 
in their blood was 0!06 per cent. Then 
they were made to ride on exercise bicy- 
cles. 

Performances were worse than the 
same tests carried out sober. The 1 1 . ab- 
sorbed less oxygen and their hearts deli- 
vered less blood with every beat. 

The doctors noted that despite" the 
test results, the guinea' pigs found it ea- 
sier pedalling under the influence, df 
(Kalner Siadt-Anzeigcr, 13 October 1983) 


Court ruling forces change in 
student selection methods 


S tate education ministers last month 
agreed on new admission proced- 
ures for medical students. 

For the first time in Germany, profes- 
sors of medicine will be able to pick 15 
per cent of their students through inter- 
views. 

Regardless of Abitur (high school 
graduation), marks, 20 per cent of medi- 
cal school places will require a wailing 
time during which the applicants will be 
expected to obtain credits through so- 
cial work or the .completion of a voca- 
tional training. 


The entrance exams 1 that have been 
required since 1980 will be extended. 
Ten per cent of available places will go 
to top performers in the exams. 

The new admission provisions be- 
came necessary as a result of a 197? 
Constitutional Court ruling. 

The justices ruled that the old provi- 
sions were unconstitutional in the long 
run and called for a new system as soon 
as possible. ' 

dpa 

(Frankfurter Allgemeinfc Zeilu ng 
fQr Deutschland, ] October 1983) 
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Imprisonment ‘only breeds crime among 
the young,’ say researchers 

iDrisnnmpnt hrp^Wc 


I mprisonment breeds crime among 
the young. Locking up 14-yenr-olds is 
useless. They probably have a better 
chance of going straight if they are not 
caught. 

These at least are some of the find- 
ings by nine, sociologists and criminolo- 
gists in a book, Jugendstrafe an 
Vierzehn- und FQnfzehnfihrigen. The 
nine reached their conclusions after 
tracing the lives of200 boys in jail. 

The book would shake the German 

judiciary ir that were possible. 

The law defines juvenile punishment 
as "incarceration in a juvenile correc- 
tional institution." 

The only reason the book recejved 
any attention in. Bonn on its publication 
earlier this year was that it coincided 
with the suicide by hanging of a 14- 
year-old Turk called Nafiz while he was 
in investigative custody. 

Youth ‘not as 


bad as 
reputation’ 

V^oung people are better than their 
A reputation, says Bonn Youth Af- 
fairs Minister Heiner Oeissler. 

He was commenting on a survey in 
which over 2,000 young people (15- to 
30-year-olds) were questioned. . . 

. survey, commissioned hy the Mi- 
nistry, showed that young people had a 
nigh sense of values, a positive relation- 
ship with their parents, were against 
violence and reluctant to argue out and 
settle disputes. 

But they also tended to lose touch 
with reality and were tempted by the 
dropout mentality. 

They were found to be strongly in fa- 
vour of harmony, keen on faithfulness, 
tenderness, care and uiiention. 

They had a high degree of social 
commitment and showed a strong sense 
or understanding Tor the needs and wi- 
shes of older people. 

7£j/ ™ ult 7 their to lose 

touch with reality, however, about half 

he ypung people polled were sympa- 
thetic toward alternative life styles! 

But their political views are not 
alarming, Herr Geissler says. Young 
people showed.no interest in either lefi- 
or "Shewing extremist parties. 

83118 violence - They 
S m0Cral '^ government but 

nou S P ,CS WBS obScure and myste- 

The repercussions of youth unem- 
ployment were a special problem. The 
authors of the report on the survey's 
findings felt the mental ;and social 
havoc of unemployment was still limit- 
ed and rectifiable. 

"*!! time someth »ng was dpne. 
7n7r° y youngsters were showing 
!? ns of a more widespread and funda- 
mental pessimism. 

They were also more inclined to re- 

JK?!? P rot «t.and to opt for alternative 
life styles. But no evidence was found 1 
to support suspicjpns that the unem- 
ployed might tend to., turn to drugs or 1 

mT n if*eiT hc Unem P ,0 y ed were, however, v 
markedly unenthusiaslic about foreign r 

residents. Heinz-Joachim Mc/der u 

tKQlner Sladl-Anzciger. U October |?g 3 , g 


! The authors studied (he sentences, in- 
' terviewed guards and imprisoned juve- 
niles, read the extensive literature on 
correctional institutions and analysed 
lile histories — always keeping a criti- 
cal eye on themselves. 

They tried to answer the questions 
philosophers of law, juvenile court jud- 
ges, prison guards, parents and open- 
minded prosecutors have posed time 
and again: does juvenile prison do uny 
good? Can prison achieve what many 
lake for granted, i.e. make the prisoner 
a useful and responsible member of so- 
ciety? 

The questions are particularly rele- 
vant because the juvenile criminal code 
is the most sophisticated code of all. It 
gives the judge a great deal of latitude 
and provides him with a wide range of 
punishments. 

Juvenile trials are not public. Juvenile 
court prosecutors, defence lawyers and 
judges are generally regarded as the 
most open-minded members of the judi- 
ciary who are not afraid to show mercy. 

All this makes the well-founded an- 
swer arrived at by the uuthors the more 
shocking: "Prison terms Tor juveniles 
do not rehabilitate us intended by the 
lawmakers. Prison lias its worst effect 
on its youngest and most defenceless in- 
mates.” 

In other words: locking up 1 4-yen r- 
°lds is demonstrably useless. There is 
enough evidence to show that imprison- 
ment breeds crime. 

The study shows what open-minded 
judges huve long been saying to each 
other: youngsters who have been caught 
and locked up .stand no better chance or 
becoming decent members of society 
than those wliu have managed to »et 
away with it: 


G crmun prisoners overseas arc help- 
ed by Humicshiltswvrk filr SirulVAl- 


Juvenile delinquents who have been 
brought to trial (the law defines juvenil- 
es as people aged 14 to 1 8) stand a 
chance of rehabilitation only if the 
judge doesn’t send them to prison. 

Jail does not slop further crime - ul 
least, no more than other punitive mea- 
sures. Siegfried Lam neck of Munich 
concludes after analysing 1,220 criminal 
records that the most effective measure 
against a first offender aged 14 or 15 is 
to drop the case. Prolonged imprison- 
ment is worst. 

Lamneck says the idea that only the 
worst of juveile delinquents are locked 
up and that their relapse is not due to 
imprisonment but to their own destruc- 
tive tendencies is false. 

Even if this argument is followed 
through, there still remains the aim of 
the law which is to rehabilitate hard 
cases through imprisonment. But exact- 
ly this is not achieved, lie says. 

Imprisonment that has no positive ef- 
fect is pointless, especially in view of 
the other courses open to the judge. 

The misery and warping caused hy 
imprisonment is described in another 
chapter. 

Three or the authors. Joachim Kers- 
ten Reinhard Krcissl und Christian von 
WoUTcrsdorff-Ehlert, interviewed the 
youngest inmates of five juvenile pri- 
sons. 

Since the youngsters lacked warmth 
and solidarity at home, they sought it in 
the obscure hierarchy or violent gangs. 
Prison strengthened what the ant hois 
vail "socialisation lor jail." The net re- 
Mill was a depressing contrast between 
the rehabilitation aims and prison reali- 
ties. 

l awyers must be particularly Imrd hit 
by what Rein hard Krcissl describes ns 


.. - — 'ui 

Hge. a prisoners’ aid society in Had Ciu- 
dcsberg. 

For 25 years it has helped prisoners 
at home and nbroad, plus people on 
parole and next of kin. 

It has a unpaid network of helpers in 
22 countries. Most of them are members 

r fl .hT 8 u d s ° c,eties * Protestant and 
Catholic church communities and Ger- 
man embassies and consulates. 

A recent example or help needed 
came fi-om Lebanon. A letter from the 
German Embassy in Beirut to the Bonn 
Foretgn Office described conditions- 
Small over-crowded cells full of ver- 
min inedible food, lack of hygiene and 
sanitation, lack of medical care and 
lack of exettise. nQ 

hal^ ° f - th r P risoners in East Beirut 
had to wait for their trials because it 

was holiday time for the courts. The let- 
ter desenbed them as "suffering from 
diarrhoea, stomach cramps, vomiting 
hair loss and headaches 

c JJ h h f ° U ^ ,jai,ed in Jounieh, is pla- 

h Pa ' n - m lhe knecs a "d ^r. 
aches. He receives no medical care." 

Hie prisons were in a part of Leba 

~ r °' led b V Christian mili.ia 

imH. i? “ W " s have repeatedly come 

week! n? ° rUZ ! Rre ta ,he P asl few 
weeks. The pnsondjs' l,ves could be at 

™ aFo « i 8" Office forwarded the let- 
ter to the Bundeshilfswerk Mr Stra/W/i- 


Society helps 
Germans 
in foreign jails 

*** Provides material and 
otter help for prisoners at home and 
abroad, released prisoners, those on 
probation and next-of-kin. 

Hans-JOrgc, Lehmann, a former pri- 
son sodul workers has headed the so- 
ciety for ten years. 

The helpers visit prisoners and heln 
where they can. P 

The society’s work abroad began on u 
and' in 0 ^ 5 ’ ^ BU ‘ WOrd 

nve.r„ U ree S,ar ' Cd P ° Uring 

aslred fn? , r 8 ° SlaV , prlson authorities 
asked for German hooks for their Ger- 
man prisoners. When the Bonn Justice 
Ministry was unwilling to pay, the so- 

2EJ? SE! ^ lhC brCaCh - 11 has done 

W the DM285,000 that went into as- 
sistance abroad between 1978 and 1982 
more than DM35,000 was spent for 
German literature. 

The Reverend Werner Weigclt, the 
society s chairman since 1976, says: 
There was a time when publishers 
gave us their unsold stock. Today, we 
have to beg for discounts.” 

The society receives no public funds. 



“ending life to fit the 

cuuy m the jud^ # °H M C 

Through “in defined wf 
g.v the lawyers establish** 
link between reality and if 
■mi lat ions they hnpeii to need T 

Lawyers must fee! *£[ 

rul- handed on rending the r 

cn “•‘nce'ormulaticins.histhtJ 

N- vein the tracking down of [Tild. 

{ , bty in which the accused Lioi 

he Ll ' . an, is 

Krcissl also lists disturb^ id has 
ol unnecessarily stiff senteacA i pr ev 
a- 1 lie hook shows that evenih fwm 
;l» juvenile law is openly or w, r H has 
.,1 to impose stiff sentences aatf pasl 
re veni ling youngsters from" »nsec 

is eulties.’’ . ^ ilTsay 

ii. Nobody asks these younwr t fflC01 

the difficulties they fun?. 
le The "traditional imprison p eBl 
d lice" makes "treatment" of jw ( 

o mere shell of a concept. • ,hs 

> These accusations haw fca nion 1 
substantiated in the book anit S n , 
d taken seriously. P® 

if ti . , rtiehr 

The authors also have somew 46.0CH 

non. They point to altem* upeoi 
would be available if politkii sific i 
taxpayers would finally gup «ablc 
' sensible penal system, cosily it hew 
is, would save money in the kqi Iks /> 
f-A-en prison guards have r? pen’s 
\ pointed to such possibililiB a repec 
I ami tics, SOS Children’s Villsp Ny< 
in ii ncs that would look ift 
, youngster, open institutions ant jjjj 

"To take 14- and 15-year-ii i. y 
prison we would need a ranged 1 || 
services outside prison walls." 

The youngsters would 
guided towards life within the lajpfw 
"If society lucks the couragdR 
in iilternntivcs to nieuningless ii|L: 
mem, (mlny \ 14- und 15-ycare-^ 
ners will become the most 
criminals of tomorrow." 

IhmB J* 

Mend; 

— ’ Ihecrc 

It depends on donations ad® f ^ a , 
lines earmarked for the purpo«- j®* 1 
"We ask judges and prfl«« Jf se 
think of us when imposing fins* J " 
to with so many other serial* J M 
lions." 

The proceeds arc meagre.^ . J 
docs not stop the Foreign 0®? 
asking the society to help f i 
abroad. The German Embassy* ‘ 
gue, for example asked the , , 
pay for all food parcels codsoe* 
cials take to prisoners on then® ^ 
Once the German Embassy i»f ^ 
paid for the parcels given w f ^ 

there. But the society has no**' y 

a letter from u Korydallos menu ^ ^ 
social worker saying that Bob* e s ' 

anymore. iMari 

Social workers also look*® 
physical well-being of prison* ^ ^ 
blankets for example. aths h 

In Rome, the society n» an 7 * iy^ 
list a German-speaking IW® ^ 
to help (iermans in trouble- 
Unpaid members in Fran f*j I thro' 
than just look after the 350 nj e d 
soners in that country. If " ;h e 
come to the first police hca nl ^, 

An old woman in ^ yfclfyr 
whose son was imprisoned "LjRn {, e[ 
many received a monthly 
supplement her DM600 P enS Jjpe in 
was not enough to pay >° r Hnakj n; 
parcels. .jjWle^ 

The society has just fcc & ' Jptoii 
of thanks from her. F. '■ 

(Slulluaner NachrLchien. g ^ t; ^ 
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Housekeeping centre advises 
where pfennigs can be saved 


I ildegard Valentin, head of the Ra- 
tional Housekeeping Centre in 
, is convinced the advice her bu- 
has given members of the public 
irevented a fair number of mania- 
did breaking up. 

has certainly supplied advice for 
ast 25 years. Marital rows are often 
isequence of cash running short, 
say, and they, the counsellors, are 
consulted as an impartial authori- 
se Bonn office plies 220 advice cen- 
lall over the country with material. 
Ir the past quarter of a century 30 
[Dion brochures have been circulated 
bug people who were unable to 
Ike ends meet. 

She housekeeping centre has organis- 
146,000 lectures attended by 1.6 mil- 

t people. “But many problems are so 
ific that individual advice is indis- 
sablc." 

he centre was set up by the Savings 
iks Association and a number of 
sen's organisations, and more and 
re people are consulting it. 
past year the number of callers at the 

Bavarian girl 
likes Spain 

t U-year-old Bavarian girl und her 
a four-year-old brother have been 
led alive and well in south-west 
Bin afier being missing for nearly 
p weeks. 

plttandra RackI and her brother 
itennaway from home in SulzbQrg, 
pia, on 25 August. Their mother, 
pate Therese Rnekl, collected them 
Merida, more than 1,100 miles away 
)he crow flies, on 1 1 October. 

A Spanish woman who read about 
e case in a weekly magazine, Scnuurn, 
JPised the children. 

Alexandra is only 12 but looks like an 
Jf She used her mother's passport 
Rencountered no difficulties either at 
F B °r In hotels. 

^irc looks older than four. She said 

IjWs her son. Alexandra had run 

W to Spain, the police said, because 

L* a * ,n l °ve with the country. 

Fnas nin away to Spain before, in 

and told a colourful version of 

, or > when questioned over the lele- 
ine. 

Jf said sfl e was hot Alexandra 
r **u. Her name was Maria Juana 
gna and she was 21. Her parents 
li m p . an ' s h migrant workers, Juan 
i r Miinicft 0 *° rCS ^* varez * in Freising, 

her son had spent five 
getting to know her 

had an affair with Alexan- 
fE £&. ! lhlBe or four months but 

piied*^ 0 ^ Im 0Ver * ,ecause WBS 

N 

i !_?! °? en mistaken for Alexan- 

Nfor.ttda". PUraUed by FrBU 

Iwin? E? 0 , 01 10 Germany she would 

LAS* to Worlc at an 

sakin®i? m8 ' 8 he had no intention 
[y^MkdUlfcDk.faf the Rackls. 

l2, had becn on Interpol's 

ust for weeks. dpH 

^InerSUdi-Ameiger, II October I983j 


Bonn head office alone more than 
doubled to 1,859. They all wanted ad- 
vice on how to balance the housekeep- 
ing budget. 

“The husband is sacked," says coun- 
sellor Brigitte Krfimer, "or the wife can 
no longer work to earn extra money, or 
there is no more overtime at work. 
That’s when the family can no longer 
balance its budget." 

Over one family in four that seeks 
advice in Bonn is in the red in this way. 
Some spend up to DM500 a month 
more than they earn. 

Some make ends meet by maintaining 
an overdraft at the bank. Others keep 
withdrawing money from their savings 
accounts. But you can't do that for ever. 

Many families used to take the view 
that a month in which they overspent 
would be offset later by somehow or 
other earning a little more. 

Nowadays, with people no longer 
earning more in real terms, most have 
come to appreciate that this approach 
just doesn't work. 

So many are prepared to cut back on 
expenditure that used to be taboo. Holi- 
days or the car ore no longer a must. 
Prestige considerations must be jetti- 
soned if need be. 

Young families seem particularly at a 
loss as to how to make ends meet. They 
don't have much money to spend be- 
cause the husband is still climbing the 
career ladder and the wife can’t go back 
to work yet because of the children. 

But setting up a home is an expensive 
business, and the initial cost is the high- 
est. 

Two out or three clients in other in- 
stances are women, but young couples, 
usually call round together. Gone are: 
the days, at least among the young, 
when husbands left it to the wife to 
cope with financial problems. 

Most clients are families of three or 
four. Single-person households seldom 
ask for advice, but it is easy to see why. 

If you live on your own you don’t 
have to agree with anyone else on 
where outgoings in the family budget 
must be axed. 

That makes it much easier than when 
the interests of several people need to 
be reconciled in retrenching family ex- 
penditure. 

The first move in counselling is to- ite- 
mise where the money goes at presents, 
and it seems that families on a low bud- 
get are by no means the only ones that 
fail to make ends meet. 

On average younger clients have bet- 
ween DM2,000 and DM3,000 a month 
after tax. But a family that recently 
asked for advice was unable to balance 
a budget of over DM 10,000 a month. 

Priest hit boys 

A Roman Catholic priest has been 
fined DM5,000 for boxing boys’: 
ears at school. The priest, aged 49, tea- 
ches religious instruction at a school io 
Kitzingen, Bavaria. 

He was found guilty of injuring 
young people In his charge by a Kitzin- 
gen youth court and fined for teaching 
methods that included not only boxing 
ears but also butting boys with his head. 1 

dps 

(DerTagesspiegel. 6 October 1983) 



The consellors, all 
women, say savings . 
are mostly made 
in going to the 
pub, on buying gra- 
mophone records 
and visits to the 
hairdresser. Where 
food is concerned 
there is a plain but 
wholesome trend, 
which means that 
meat balls will do 
just as well as 
steaks. Parties are 
no longer as sump- 
tuous as they used 
to be. Women are 
doing more knitt- 
ing, sewing and 
home bottling of 
fruit, vegetables 
and preserves. As a 
last resort, families 
are advised to cut 
out pocket money 
entirely for a while 
— but for every 

member or the ra- . New suit for an old man 

mily, not just for 

mum! Neanderthal Man gets a new suit Klaus Beckmann, director 

Horst Zimmermann of the Neanderthal Museum In DUaeeldorf, applies the finish- 
(Hamburger Abendbiaii, Ing touches to the apparel on a mock up of his museum's fa- 
Io October 1983) mOUS inmate. (Photo: AP> 

Hospital tolls wrong family 
about father’s death 


IhnikittrterBaiulschOT 

: v ; v.‘7 vi - J -- v ; 

A hospital in Neu-Ulm, Bavaria, is 
being sued for notifying the wrong 
family of a death. The son of the 58- 
year-old heart patient mistakenly re- 
ported dead says the whole affair has 
been a nightmare. 

People are still ringing up to say how 
sorry they are to hear of his father's 
death. But that was nothing compared 
with the shock the mistakenly bereaved 
family had in hospital. 

The family are suing the hospital for 
damages, including both the cost of buy- 
ing black suits for the funeral and other 
preparations and compensation for the 
heartbreak caused by the mishap. 

Hugo Burkhardt of Neu-Ulm district 
hospital says nothing of the kind has 
ever happened there before. It was most 
embarrassing and the hospital was ex- 
tremely sorry. 

It was due to the similarity of the 
names and overwork by hospital staff. 
The staff had notified the wife of -a 
heart patient who was sick but still very 
much alive that her husband had died. 

In reality the dead man was someone 
else. The ‘‘bereaved’* family notified the 
relatives and called in an undertaker. 

His son and daughter went to the hos- 
pital to identify him and collect his 
things. They .were shocked to find him 
alive and glad to see them. 

The son was shaken. The daughter, 
wearing black, was still outside in the 
corridor. When she heard her father's 
voice she collapsed. 


The “dead" man’s wife had been 
taken aback by the news of his "death 1 * 
and found iL hard to come to terms with 
the idea. The shack was arguably even 
worse when She discovered it had nil 
been a mistake. 

The “dead” man himself had no idea 
what was going on and has been most 
confused by the visits paid by relations 
. from all over the place. 

It just shouldn't happen, . the son 
argues. He has briefed a lawyer to sue 
for damages. And the phone still keeps 
ringing as callers unwittingly rub salt in 

the wound. . 

dpa 

(Frankfurter Rundschau, 14 October 1983) 

Pants up, 
window down 

C lambering through a girlfriend's 
bedroom window can be danger- 
ous, a 25-year-old Frankfurt man has 
found. 

It is a fairly widespread custom in 
Bpvaria, but his attempt to popularise it 
further north nearly cost him his life. 

, It. was night and he was drunk, ac- 
cording to the police. His girlfriend 
lives in a ground-floor flat and he push- 
ed the shutters up and put his head 
through the window. 

Then the shutters fell unexpectedly 
and he was trapped, fte was lucky that 
a policeman happened to pabs by and 
help him. 

He was taken to hospital suffering 
from asphyxiation. dpa 

(KJeler Nach rich ten, 17 October 1983) 
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